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NEW! Jus Published 


Happy 


MARRIAGE 
‘Guidance before and after 


HAPPY 
MARRIAGE ||| 


This new personal guide book helps young couples through 
courtship, into marriage and a happy family life together 


Deep in the heart of every youth 

' is the hope and aspiration that he 
will make a success of that great 
enterprise and found a home 

_ where he, his wife, and children 
will dwell in an atmosphere of 
peace and love and happiness. To 
enable him and her to realize 
that dream is the purpose of this 
new book. It presents not only 
the findings of the social scierices 
but also the sure guidance of 
Christ and His Church. 


It is designed to guide young 
people in the selection of a suit- 
able helpmate for life and to as- 

* sist the married in deepening and 
stabilizing their happiness. It un- 
dertakes to accompany the young 

- in the eager and tense days of 


their courtship, to stand at their 
side at the climactic moment of 
their wedding, and to follow them 
in their expanding family life. 


Archbishop Cushing’s preface in 
the book sums up its purpose this 
way: “When more than one mar- 
riage in four in our country ends 


’ in shipwreck — and Catholics are 


not entirely strangers to this 
tragedy—we must welcome every 
solid effort to bring to the aid of 
the institution new vigor and 
vitality. By re-emphasizing for 
our times its sacramental char- 
acter, Father O’Brien has done 
just that.” 


313 pes $1.50 per copy 


Order today from the Book Department, 


OUR SUNDAY VISITOR, 


HUNTINGTON, IND. 
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A Vatican official warns against 


Indecency in Dress 


Pietro Cardinal Cariaci* 
Prefect, Sacred Congregation of the Council 


Tue August Pontiff has stated 
that one of the first things we must 
pray for is “that there may grow 
up a generous and promising 
youth, pure and unblemished, and 
that the beautiful flower of youth 
may not suffer itself to be infected 
by the corrupt breath of this world 
‘and grow up in vice; that their un- 
bridled zeal and bursting ardor 
may be governed with even mod- 
eration, and that, abhorring all de- 
ception, they may not turn toward 
what is harmful and evil, but raise 
themselves up to whatever is beau- 
tiful, holy, loving and elevating.” 

It is very much to be regretted 
that the Supreme Pastor's exhorta- 
tions have not done all that the 
Sovereign Pontiff wanted in the 
matter of public and private mor- 
als. 

Everyone knows that particular- 
ly during this summertime there 
are to be seen everywhere sights 
which cannot fail to offend the 
eyes and the souls of those who 
have not put aside or entirely de- 


*Condensed from a letter to the bishops of 
the wo August 15, 1954. 
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spised Christian. virtue and human 
modesty. Not only on the sea- 
shore and in country resorts, but 
almost everywhere on the streets 
of the city and the little towns, in 
private and public places, and not 
infrequently also in buildings con- 
secrated to God, there has come to 
prevail an unworthy and shameless 
manner of dress, by which the 
soul, particularly the soul of youth 
that is easily turned to sin, is plac- 
ed in very serious danger of losing 
that innocence which is the great- 
est and the most beautiful orna- 
ment of mind and body. 

Women’s dress (if it can be call- 
ed dress): women’s clothes (“if 
those things in which there is 
nothing by which the body or even 
shame itself can be protected are 
to be called clothes”), are some- 
times such as to seem to work for 
immodesty rather than for mod- 
esty. 
Furthermore, newspapers, mag- 
azines and all kinds of little publi- 
cations shamelessly report every 
wicked and indecent thing that is 
done or manifested publicly or pri- 
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vately. Motion picture entertain- 
ments, in crowded halls, show such 
things with the brilliance of mov- 
ing light to everyone, in such a 
way that not only callow and un- 
wary youth but even mature age 
may be affected by evil attractions. 
Everyone can see what evils 
come to and what perils attack 
the morals of the citizens from this 
source. Hence the beauty of mod- 
esty, placed in its own light, must 
be recommended to all, and the 
blandishments and allurements of 
vice must be restrained and for- 
bidden as effectively as possible 
and, finally, all must be called 
back, by proper severity, to good 
morals. For, as the greatest of the 
Romans, Cicero, said: “Often we 
see men who could not be con- 
quered in any way broken by inde- 
cency.” 
Source of Crime 


We are dealing with a most ser- 
ious matter, as is evident to all. It 
is pertinent not only to Christian 
virtue, but also to bodily health 


and to the strength and the in- 
crease of human society. On this 
subject an ancient poet said very 
well that “bodily nudity is the 
source of crime among citizens.” 
Hence, as we easily realize, this 
matter concerns not only the 
Church but also those in civil gov- 
ernment, since they should be un- 
willing to see bodily strength and 
the power of virtue weakened. 


Because of the manner in which 
especially women and girls clothe 
themselves today, there is grave 
offense given to that sense of de- 
cency “which is the companion of 
modesty, and by the presence of 
which chastity itself is rendered 
more secure,” as St. Ambrose said. 


Hence it is absolutely necessary, 
as effectively as possible, to warn 
and exhort all the people, espe- 
cially the ee to avoid the dan- 
ger of such injuries, which are en- 
tirely opposed to Christian and civ- 
ic virtue and which can lead vir- 
tue into most serious danger. Let 
not that virtue be offended or vio- 
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lated by the easy attractions and 
blandishments of vices which re- 
sult from that way of dressing or 
by the way of acting of which we 
have spoken above, ways of acting 
of which no good man can fail to 
disapprove. 


Good Example 


The August Pontiff earnestly 
hopes that this subject may be 
treated diligently, that above all 
the prelates of the Church may 
neglect nothing that can serve to 
remedy this matter, and that, un- 
der their advice and leadership, 
the rest of the clergy may work, 
each in his own place, prudently, 
zealously and unceasingly to effect 
this end in a proper manner. It is 
likewise his earnest hope that fath- 
ers and mothers of families, first by 
their example, and then by timely 
exhortations that come from the 
strong fortitude of soul that Chris- 
tians should possess, may remove 
their offspring from these dangers, 
and may never be satisfied unless 


they see the glory of modesty 


Teen-Agers “Going Steady” 


shining in the faces of their chil- 
dren. 

And those also who serve in the 
ranks of Catholic Action should 
take it upon themselves as an out- 
standing duty to promote this salu- 
tary work. Let them see to it, 
first of all, that all of those with 
whom they associate at home or 
anywhere else may be able to dis- 
cern the beauty of Christian moral- 
ity shining out in the way they (the 
members of Catholic Action) dress 
and act. Their eyes should shine 
from the inward innocence of their 
souls. Their voices and their works 
should savor of virtue. Only then 
can they readily, by their persua- 
sion and advice, influence others 
also to clothe themselves and to 
act decorously and rightly. 

May the Most Blessed Virgin 
Mary, who was free from the stain 
of all sin from the very beginning, 
who was outstanding jf her exalt- 
ed holiness throughout the course 
of her entire life, and who is 
the most loving Mother of us 
all, gain this for all by her prayers. 


“Going steady” by high school students is so serious a moral 
problem that Cardinal Mooney of Detroit has ordered a series of 
three talks from every pulpit in his archdiocese. Moreover he has. 
directed confessors to be more strict in refusing absolution to 
boys and girls who obviously make no real effort to stop necking, 
passionate kissing and other immoralities. He counsels that no 
one should “go steady” unless there is a reasonable chance of a 
Christian ‘marriage within two years. 
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: OU children just can’t seem 
to learn the value of a dollar. The 
Way you want us to buy things, 
you'd think we were the Rocke- 
fellers.” 


When we heard ourselves mak- 
ing this often-repeated complaint 
to our youngsters recently, we 
wondered, “Why not find out how 
the Rockefellers train their chil- 
dren in money matters?” 


The Rockefeller we went to was 
David, grandson of the fabulous 
John D. Sr., and himself the 
father of six youngsters. We asked 
what his grandfather and father— 
John D. Jr. — had taught him 
about handling money, and how 
he hoped to give his children 
sound money sense. David, who 
holds a Ph.D. in economics from 
the University of Chicago, is an 
executive vice-president of the 
Chase Manhattan’ Bank, world- 


*Reprinted with permission from Family 
Circle magazine, 25 W. 45th St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 


David Rockefeller tells how to 


Help Your Child Make 


wide financial organization. Mr. 
Rockefeller talked frankly to us in 
an exclusive interview. 

“My wife and I feel as do most 
parents — whatever their income: 
We don’t want to give our chil- 
dren too much money or too little; 
we want them to save, to budget, 
to spend wisely; we want them to 
learn that money’s importance lies 
in the useful things that can be 
done with it.” 


Small Sums of Money 


All the Rockefeller children get 
an allowance. Eileen, who is three, 
is given a few pennies a week. 
Richard, six, and Margaret, eight, 
get 20c each, 10c of which goes 
for Sunday school. Neva, 11, and 
Abby, 12, receive a larger amount 
of money to cover pre-teen needs. 
David Jr., 14, is away at school. 
His father trusts him to handle 
a small checking account. Young 
David rations his pocket money 
so carefully that he has even had 
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Money Sense 


June and Jhan Robbins* 


enough left 
clothes. 

When we mentioned that some 
parents we know, who consider 
themselves well off, give their 
children allowances that run as 
high as $5 weekly, Mr. Rocke- 
feller shook his head. 

“My wife and I think best re- 
sults are got by dealing in small 
sums of money during the early 
years,” he said. “It’s a question 
not of how much you can afford 
but whether your child can keep 
track of it. Young children think 
in terms of ‘How many pennies 
is it?) We don’t hitch allowances 
to birthdays, either; our children 
get raises when they show that 
they’re ready for them. 

“I guess a lot of my point of 
view comes from my father’s and 
grandfather’s sensible outlook. As 
soon as my brothers and I learned 
how to add and subtract we had 
to keep account books, showing 
how we spent our money. If our 
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over to buy some 


books weren’t in order when my 
father came around to examine 
them at the end of the week, next 
week’s allowance was often dock- 
ed a nickel. My son David keeps 
fine records — better than mine 
ever were.” 


“Do you believe that children 
ought to earn their allowance?” 


“We had plenty of chores at 
home,” he_ replied, “but Father 
never gave us the idea that our 
allowance was payment for the 
chores. We did them because we 
were part of the family. In the 
same way, our allowance was our 
share of the family income. 

“I don’t think there’s anything 
wrong, however, with encourag- 
ing children to earn extra money. 
Like most boys, my brothers and 
I never felt we had enough. When. 
we visited our grandfather, he 
used to give each of us one of his 
famous shiny dimes. On special 
occasions he’d say, ‘I’m going to 
declare a dividend!’ Then we 
might get as much as a dollar. 
But most of the time — when we 
wanted to make money — we ran 
errands, hoed the garden, and 
cleaned shoes. 

“I remember that my brothers 
and I once formed a rabbit-catch- 
ing partnership. We used to sell 
the rabbits to a local laboratory. 

“In the heat of summer we kill- 
ed flies and got 10c per 100. We 
used to get a bounty of 5c per 
mouse.” 


David Rockefeller told us that 
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now he and his wife occasionally 
let their children do extra jobs to 
earn money, and they are encour- 
aged to create their own jobs. The 
parents are careful, however, to 
see that the children complete the 
work they’ve agreed to do before 
they get paid. They don’t believe 
in giving their youngsters artificial, 
valueless tasks — they think it 
injures the child’s self-respect. 

“What do you do,” we asked, 
“about family presents?” 


The birthday and Christmas 
presents exchanged among the 
members of the Rockefellers’ 
young growing family are seldom 
of great value. This is a family 
tradition. 

A friend of ours, who was a 
class.aate of David’s at the Lin- 
coln School in New York City, re- 
members the day when the young 
teen-age heir to a multimillion 
dollar fortune came _ to school 
proudly showing off his new 
watch. It was a large round “turn- 
ip” — value, about $2.95. 


David Rockefeller’s own chil- 
dren today are encouraged to ex- 
change simple gifts, preferably 
homemade. 

“Children get bored and spoiled 
if given all they ask for,” he said. 
“Sometimes a mother and father, 
instead of giving their children 
part of themselves, find it easier 
to load them up with costly pres- 
ents. Then the parents are sur- 
prised and hurt when the children 


grow up to be materialistic and 
selfish.” 


“How do your children react to 
the idea of saving money?” we. 
asked. 

Mr. Rockefeller believes that . 
“saving up” is a good exercise in 
thrift if it’s handled properly. 

“However, to ask a young child 
to put aside part of his money 
each week for some impossibly 
distant goal — like a college edu- 
cation, for example — is all but 
useless,” he pointed out. “Few 
children can see that far into the 
future, and, if they can, they us- 
ually don’t care. 

“There’s not much point, either, 
in giving a child a piggy bank 
and dropping pennies into it from 
time to time. If’ you expect a 
young child to learn to save, you 
must provide him with a good 
reason — or what he thinks is a 
good reason. It does make sense 
to him to save a nickel a week to 
buy a 25c toy in the dime store. 
If he wants something more ex- 
pensive, I think it’s all right to 
tell him, ‘You save part of the | 
money and I'll help out with the 
rest.’ A child takes real pride in 
something his efforts have helped 
to get. 

“How much supervision and 
guidance do you exercise over 
your children’s purchases?” we ° 
asked. 

Mrs. Rockefeller, it was reveal- 
ed, has the job of supervising the 
children’s purchases. Up to a rea-.. 
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sdnable limit she lets them profit 
by their own mistakes. 


“It’s awfully hard,” David 
Rockefeller said, “for a parent to 
stand by and see a child spend his 
carefully saved money on a piece 
of junk. You want to say, ‘Oh, 
you surely don’t want that!’ or 
‘Now, dear, that’s going to break 
right away, and you'll be sorry 
you spent your money on it!’ But 
we think we have to keep our 
hands off. After all, once we've 
given our children their allow- 
ances, it’s just not our money any 
longer. It belongs to them, and 
we've given it to them so they 
can learn money values from ex- 
perience, not just from what we 
say. 


“In many families, as in ours,” 
David Rockefeller went on, “large 
amounts of actual cash are never 
seen. Not only are the rent, mort- 
gage, clothing, and utility bills 
often paid by monthly check, but 
even the family income is repre- 
sented by a mysterious slip of 
paper rather than the old-fashion- 
ed pay envelope. The child’s own 
allowance, plus the small change 
that jingles in Mother’s purse and 
Father’s pocket, is most of the 
hard money our children are us- 
ually aware of. That’s why the 
child’s own allowance occupies 
such an important place in his 
world.” 

Most child-care authorities say 
it’s best not to increase your 
child’s allowance as a bribe or de- 
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crease it as a punishment. The 
David Rockefellers, however, 
sometimes “fine” their children. 


“Once Mrs. Rockefeller and I 
were disturbed about our chil- 
dren’s table manners,” he recalled. 
“Elbows on the table, napkins on 
the floor, forks in the wrong 
hand . . . the children knew bet- 
ter but they just didn’t see the 
necessity of changing their baby- 
ish habits. One night we laid down 
the law. Now an exhibit of bad 
manners brings down a lec fine. 
So far, it’s worked like a charm. 
The children don’t seem to think 
it’s unfair.” 

In general the Rockefellers 
agree that it’s not a good idea to 
put monetary value on things that 
really have none. To the Rocke- 
feller children, doing well in 
school studies, practicing the 
piano, or eating spinach does not 
mean money in the pocket. 

“And as to docking the allow- 
ance of the young ball player who 
can’t remember when it’s time 
to come home to dinner,” David 
Rockefeller said, “—I assure you, 
from my own experience, that it 
won't work. To most boys, finish- 
ing that extra inning is worth the 
dime!” 

Once in a while, he feels, it’s a 
good idea to let your children 
show you how much they have 
learned about money. 


“When my brothers and I were 
getting on toward high-school 
age,” he recalled, “our parents of- 
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ten let us take complete charge 
of a family vacation trip. One of 
us would buy tickets, another 
would get room reservations and 


pay the hotel bills. Usually they. 


picked me to handle the baggage. 
It was excellent experience — 
handling real money in the real 
world. It made us feel awfully 
proud and grown up.” 


“Do you think parents can 
sometimes make children overly 
money-conscious?” we asked. 


“Yes,” he said, “I believe that 
parents’ treatment of money is the 
deciding factor in whether a child 
grows to be a careless spendthrift, 
a fear-ridden tightwad, or some- 
thing more normally adjusted in 
between. Children should be pro- 
tected, if possible, both from 
severe money worries and from 
over-indulgence.” 


David remembers that his fath- 
er always read a passage from the 


“Let’s Both Get a Haircut” 


Bible before the family started 
breakfast. “A sense of responsibil- 
ity about money can’t be divorced 
from the other moral values that 
are taught in the family,” David 
declared. “Children are quick to 
catch on to the feelings and atti- 
tudes of the adults around them.” 


One of the oft-repeated stories 
told about the young Rockefeller 
brothers concerns a sailboat that 
was presented to them one sum- 
mer by their grandfather. Proudly 
they hoisted the sheets and sailed 
off to show it to friends at a nearby 
dock. One friend looked it over. 
It was okay, he said grudgingly, 
but kind of puny compared to the 
others on the lake. “Why don’t 
you ask your father to buy you a 
bigger one?” 


The Rockefeller brothers, so 
this legend goes, looked at him 
in amazement. “Who do you think 
we are,” they asked, “—the Van- 
derbilts?” 


- A man came into the barbershop with a small boy one day 
and explained that, since he had an appointment in the neighbor- 
hood, he would like his own hair cut first. This accomplished, he 
handed the boy up into a chair, urged patience upon him, and 
departed. When the boy’s haircut was finished, the man had not 
returned, and the barber sat him in a chair. A half hour passed. 


“Don’t worry, son,” said the barber reassuringly. 
your father will return soon.” 


“l’'m ‘sure 


The boy looked up with a startled expression on his face. 
“He isn’t my father,” he said. “He just came up to me on the 
street.and said, ‘Come along. Let’s both get a haircut.’ "—Carl M. 


Stanley. 
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“I would rather refer 


juvenile delinquency as adult delinquency” 


Crime 


J. Edgar Hoover* 
Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation 


i HE rise in crime during 1954 
certainly indicated that there was 
an abnormally high rate of juven- 
ile delinquency. Of the reported 
1,688,555 persons arrested during 
1954, 9.7 percent were under 18 
years of age; 16 per cent were 
under 21 years of age; and 25.8 
percent were under 25 years of 
age. 

The statistics I presented do not 
include Federal violations. Uni- 
form crime reports from various 
local law enforcement agencies of 
the country are the source of these 
data. 
_ It can be accurately stated, I 
think, that the crime problem is 
essentially a youth problem when 


you consider the following statis- _ 


tics which I will present. 
Participation of youth in crime 


is spotlighted by the fact that. 


while only 9.7 percent of the total 


“*Condensed from testimony given to the 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Appro- 
prieticns House of Representatives, Feb. 
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reported arrests during 1954 rep- 


resented juveniles under 18 years 
of age, yet they were responsible 
for: 57.6 percent of all auto theft 
arrests; 49 percent of all burglary 
arrests; 43.6 percent of all larceny 
arrests; 26 percent of all arrests for 
violations involving receipt of stol- 
en property; and 18.7 percent of 
all robbery arrests. 

In the calendar year 1954, over 
51 percent of all persons arrested 
for crimes against property were 
shows that the youth problem is 
a substantial factor in the crime 
problem. 


Suggested Remedies 

I don’t think you can pick out 
a single cause for juvenile crime. 
I think there are various factors in 
our economic and social structure, 


- which have a relation to the prob- 


lem. 


Certainly the schools and the 
churches have a part to play in the 
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matter of juvenile delinquency. I 
would rather refer to juvenile de- 
linquency as adult delinquency be- 
cause in the final analysis what a 
boy or gu is or becomes is due 
to an adult, usually their mother 
or’ father. 


Until we can reestablish in the 
homes of America a respect for 
God and respect for the laws of 
this country, we will never be able 
to solve the juvenile delinquency 
problem.—(Italics ours—Ed). 


I agree they need playgrounds. 
I agree they need all kinds of 
youth-serving agencies and facul- 
ties, such as boys clubs and Boy 
Scouts. They all serve a useful 


purpose. 


But no one of these can take the 
place of the mother and father 
conscious of their responsibility to 
inculcate in youth respect for God, 
the law and others. That is what 
is lacking today. 


They had prowling around the 
city of Chicago in the last week 
what they call wolfpacks of ‘teen- 
agers who would waylay anybody 
who came along, and t them 
insensible. A young basketball 
reed the other night was seized 

y a wolfpack in my, beaten 
insensible, and is in the hospital in 
critical condition. 


In New York they have a situa- 
tion where many crimes are com- 
mitted by teen-agers, engaging in 
mugging—grabbing a person from 
10 


behind and choking him. If he of- 
fers resistance he is beaten. ‘ 


We in the FBI would rather 
contend with an adult criminal in 
a gun battle or any other kind of 
contact than against some teen- 
ager or one in his early twenties. 

ey have little fear, they are fre- 

uently users of narcotics, and 
is a certain braggadoccio 
and false bravado about them that 


the older criminal doesn’t have. 
Accountability of Parents 


I come back to the fundamental 
principle that I think we have to 
look to the home to correct this 


problem. 

I have advocated that the par- 
ents of this country should be held 
legally and financially accountable 
for the misdeeds of their children. 
When a child drives an automo- 
bile and hits somebody, if parents 
were held responsible they would 
see to it that he didn’t have the 
car again unless he had learned 
how to handle it. 

I think when a teen-ager or juv- 
enile commits a serious offense, not 
just a minor offense or prank, but 
a serious crime, then and there 
the parents should be held legally 
and financially responsible for the 
harm or damage done by their 
children. 

In several communities where 
parental responsibility has been 
adopted there was a decrease in 
juvenile delinquency. 

Too often today many parents 
resent and reproach the police of- 
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ficer who brings their child home 
after he has engaged in wrong- 
doing. The police officer shouldn't 
_ be subjected to that kind of treat- 
. ment. 
It is that kind of softheadedness 
which contributes to delinquency. 
A juvenile criminal has and can 
commit the most atrocious types of 
_ crime, such as murder, felonious 
assault, and rape. They are three 
of the worst you can conceive. 
These crimes can be prevented in 
the home by starting early with 
poe parental training and dis- 
cipline. 

If a mother and father made the 
boy and girl work and have chores 
to do they wouldn’t have time to 
get into trouble. 


Small Percentage Cause Problem 


The great bulk of our juveniles 
are wholesome law-abiding young- 
sters. It is the small percentage 
of them who cause the problem. 
Too many individuals who seek 
the solution of the juvenile delin- 
quency problem are inclined to be- 
lieve all juveniles are bad and 
therefore disparage the boy or girl. 

There was 1 juvenile arrest in 
1954 for every 38 youngsters in 
the age of 10-17 population group 
for that year. 

A great many teen-agers come 
to the Bureau on tours, and I have 
occasion to meet them at times and 
have short talks with them. It is 
gratifying to see the great interest 
which the average teen-ager has 
in facing up to this problem. They 
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are seriously thinking about it and 
seeking ways of curbing the in- 
crease of juvenile delinquency. 


In, many localities teen-age 
groups have formed clubs, have 
teen-age dances and activities of 
that kind. All of that is very 
healthful if properly supervised. 


But the 3 per cent who are de- 
linquents is a vicious element and 
they are the potential criminals of 
the next generation. 


I have been active in the Boys 
Clubs of America, as a member of 


the board of directors. I know in 
many communities they seek out 
areas where there has nm a real 


problem in the underprivileged 
oups, and where there has been 
igh juvenile delinquency. 

Where boys clubs have been es- 
tablished juvenile delinquenc 
over the period of a year or two 
has often dropped 50 to 75 per- 
cent because the boys clubs pro- 
vide a place for the boy to go to 
learn carpentry, wrestle, box and 
work off their excess energy. Many 
of these boys are from broken 
homes or have mothers and fath- 
ers who are both working. 

There is no one factor you can 
say causes juvenile delinquency. 
It is not true that you have a juv- 
enile delinquent merely because a 
boy is underprivileged or lives in 
a poor neighborhood. We find 
that some of the finest boys come 
from the poorest homes and some 
of the worst delinquents come 
from wealthy families. 

" 
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A woman’s way 


June's 


Open Doors 


Alberta Schumacher 


A NOTHER June, and there 
come memories of Junes that have 
gone before. I remember so well 
the first time I felt really “at 
home” in an upstairs apartment. 
That was when I exchanged life 
in a small town for a job and life 
in the big city, a cottage on a 
corner for a room in an upstairs 
apartment. 

I came to the city in March and 
the apartment remained a strange 
cold place to live—cold in the 
sense of no warmth to the heart— 
until June. The woman of the 
house opened the doors then, es- 
pecially the back door. At once 
the smell of neighboring roast 
beef, liver and onion, and one 
“garlicy” spaghetti dinner mingled 
with the stew at our apartment. 

_ 1 was reminded of the smell of 
friend potatoes and onions seep- 
ing from the little house in my 
home town where the big family 
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in ._poor circumstances lived . . . 
mingling with the hamburger and 
onions from the bigger house and 
smaller family next door . . . con- 
tributing to the steak with onions 
of the middle-aged middle income 
family across the street. It was 
like that at the apartment with 
June’s open doors, a cook’s way, a 
woman’s way of olfactory welcome 
to passersby. 


Now the children from the next 
apartment crawled over the rail 
that divided the back porch into 
sections. It did not matter that it 
was an upstairs back porch once 
the children came. They saw the 
open door and entered, never 
doubting it was open for them. 
They found the cookie jar and 
eyed it wistfully until invited to 
help themselves. And all of a sud- 
den I realized that the worst of 
my homesickness was past. I was 
becoming “at home” in the city. 

It is a funny kind of memory as 
I stand now in the open door of 
June looking out across green 
fields of country. God moves us to 
fulfill His intricate pattern. But 
across the road is a house cared 
for by a woman who sometimes 
uses onions in her cookery. Onions 
on the breath may drive people 
farther apart, but onions cooking 
on the stove bring hearts close. 

Speaking of open doors, a near- 
by husband entered his one late 
afternoon to find his wife and the 
brush salesman inspecting the fine 
points of big brushes scattered 
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over the living room chairs and 
sofa. She did not buy any’ brush- 
es, but the salesman said goodbye 
with a lilt in his voice. He hopped 
down the porch steps with a 
spring to his walk. And the man’s 
wife was humming under her 
breath. 

“Been here better than half an 
hour,” the woman said. “Showed 
me all the brushes. Gave me all 
his sales talk.” 

“How'd he get in?” 


“Through the open door. I un- 
hooked the screen so he could 
hand me the little brush he gives 
away. Once you accept the little 
brush it wouldn’t be fair not to 
let him in and look at the big 
brushes.” 


“But what good does it do 
either him or you if you don’t 
need, want, or buy any brushes 
from him. Isn’t it a waste of time 
for both of you?” the husband de- 
manded. 


“Oh no, I got a little brush, and 
he got a little hope. Maybe I'll 
buy next time he comes around, 
you see. He hopes a little that I 
will. Maybe I hope a little that 
I'll have the money. It’s kind of 
like the way I go shopping some- 
times. The clerk comes up and 
says, ‘May I help you, madam?” 
And I say smilingly,. ‘Not right 
now, maybe later. I’m just looking 
at present.’ Looking, but hoping 
a little, and the clerk hopes. Don’t 
you see? It’s good for everybody 
concerned because it’s a way of 
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spreading hope, and that’s what 
the world needs more of . . .” 

“Must be a woman’s way,” the 
husband grinned wryly. “It does- 
n’t make too much sense to me.” 

This same husband said he 
failed to see any sense in the new 
Slim Jim correspondence notes. 
“How come you buy those long 
thin things instead of regular 
stationery?” he asked his wife. 

“Because it makes the recipient 
feel sort of special, and that kind 
of feeling makes a person feel im- 
portant, and therefore happy. I 
know, because I remember how 
I felt the first time somebody 
sent me a Slim Jim note.” 

“What happens when the novel- 
ty wears off?—when everybody is 
sending and receiving Slim Jim 
notes?” 

“Then we have to think up a 
new twist to an old way of expres- 
sing friendship,” the wife said 
calmly. “That is a woman’s way 
of keeping life interesting. We use 
the same policy in our Garden 
Club. When the town librarian 
had the same potted plants in the 
same place none of the library 
patrons even noticed them. Then 
the Garden Club took over. Each 
week a different club member 
places one of her own potted ferns 
or flowers in the library. The fol- 
lowing week she takes it back 
home and it is replaced by some- 
thing different. It doesn’t cost any- 
thing to be interesting. All you 
need to spend is ideas. Now the 
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patrons ‘oh’ and ‘ah’ about the 
plants because the changes attract 
their attention. You have to get 
people to notice the good things 
of life” 

The Garden Club’s way of get- 
ting the library patrons to notice 
the “good things of life’—in this 
instance, growing plants—is not 
really original. God gives us the 
changing seasons with their va- 
rieties of vegetation, their lack of 
it sometimes, their abundance of 
it other times . . . as in June. 

Speaking of God . . . why don’t 
we. speak of Him more often? I 


call all this quoting of big names 
to sell one’s product, opinion, or 
argument the “monogrammed 
method of influencing people.” 
The people who do it use the big 
name in a familiar way to imply 
their “buddy-buddy” relationship 
with the person. “Old H. T. says 
this . . . B. G. said so himself .. . 
etc.” 


Let’s be reverent, not familiar, 
and quote the Biggest Name of all 
to get across really worthwhile 
things—“God says .. .” Let it be 
a woman’s, a man’s and a child’s 
way! 


THORNDYKE 


“Take a walk! Can’t you see 
he wants to talk to me in private?” 
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Sister M. Dominic 


Parents” 


Helpers 


Children love to hear a mother yell 


I sincerely appreciate the kind- 
ness and interest of our many 
readers who send me heart-warm- 
ing letters. One of the most in- 
spiring I have received is repro- 
duced below. We are printing it 
on the first page of Parents’ Help- 
ers in the hope that our marvellous 
Catholic mothers will cut it out, 
frame it, hang it on the kitchen 
wall, and read it at least once a 


day. The letter comments on the. 


January column wherein a mother 
of six children, all under eight, 
wondered how to have a serene 
household and expressed serious 
self-concern because sometimes 
she screams at the children. This 
letter was written in a hospital. 


I JUST happened to pick up 
The Family Digest out in the sun- 
porch with the letter from the 
harried mother of six small chil- 
dren. I laughed—not at her, but 
for her, with her—or even at my- 
self. How often I’ve said those 
same things! 


But next week Ill be taking 
home my seventh baby—and the 
whole family is as thrilled as the 
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first. Why? Because it’s our second 
boy. 

Our oldest, Danny, age eight, is 
“the happiest boy in the whole 
world.” That’s what he wrote him- 
self on the card he sent me. Then 
we have five of the loveliest, 
ornriest, sweetest, meanest girls in 
the world. They are seven, six, 
four, three, one and a half, and 
can really take over when they 
have a mind to “surprise” mama. 
They do it, too. 


Questions, Please 


Sister M. Dominic conducts this 
child psychology column in 
The Family Digest. She invites 
questions of general interest 
and will answer them in these 
pages. Sister is a member of the 
American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, a clinical psychologist 
and principal of the State of 
Nebraska’s largest school for ju- 
venile delinquent girls. She was 
formerly engaged on the staff of 
the Psychological Service Cen- 
ter, Seattle University, Seattle, 
Wash. Direct your questions to 
the author in care of The Fam- 


ily Digest, Huntington, Indiana. 
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‘But a serene household, the 
Jady said. I'd have a heart attack 
if everything were quiet. I'd take 
temperatures and give baths. I'd 
call. the ‘doctor; our family is just 


not. the serene kind. 


' The lady said; too, that she 
Screams at her children. Let’s just 
tell her and the children to get 
down on their knees and thank 
God that she can scream at them. 
My children would have a holiday 


‘if I could scream at them as I 


often did. My daughter of one and 
a: half has never heard her mother 
sing, or talk, or scream—and my 
new son won't either until some 
future day when all the operations 
are over—and I might get my 
voice back to normal. 


My children love to hear a 
mother yell for her youngsters to 
stop this and quit that. So more 
power to her, her six children, her 
fine understanding husband (as 
all our husbands have proved to 
be)—and I'll bet my last dirty dish 
or piece of soiled wash that she’s 
a wonderful mother. 


How important are fathers in the 
life of a child? 

Along with the mother, the fa- 
ther is the most important forma- 
tive factor in any child’s life. 

For some reason this fact has 
been forgotten. Perhaps the formal 
definition and cataloguing of 
men’s and women’s roles was re- 
sponsible for the sharp division of 
duties in the home. Maybe it was 


due to the industrialization of labor 
and the father’s consequent long 
absences from home. In any case, 
mothers became expected: to bear 
and raise children, fathers to 


initiate pregnancy and wield dis- 


cipline. 

To the brilliance of Freud 
(whose insights were nothing less 
than genius although his phil- 
osophy was absurd) may be at- 
tributed the gradual resurrection 
of fathers to a place somewhere 
near that originally accorded them 
in the early Christian tradition. 
Perhaps it is ironical that the con- 
cepts of father-image, ego-ideal 
and _ identification should have 
brought our comprehension of 
“father” somewhere back to the 
Catholic Church’s idea of fathers 
in the days before*psychology was 
even a word in a dictionary. 

In the age wherein Christ be- 
gan the perfect prayer with that 
challenging phrase, “Our Father,” 
people in general recognized the 
prime importance of fathers in the 
formation of children. Modern 
psychological research points up 
to fathers whose purpose in life is 
seen as much more comprehensive 
than merely carting home the 
frozen foods. 

I know the vital role played by 
fathers not only from books, sta- 
tistics, personality tests, work with 
maladjusted children, but—more 
than any of these—from my own 
father. 

My father was, and is, and ever 
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will be to me the most wonderful. 


man in the world. Against him as 
a yardstick, I still unconsciously 
measure every man I meet, judg- 
ing him by his possession or lack 
of the qualities and attributes I 
learned were manly in my father. 

What of the child whose father 
deserted, or divorced his mother, 
or completely ignored his growing 
son or daughter? On what pattern 
can the deprived boy develop in- 
to manhood,, or the ignored girl 
develop an appreciation of mas- 
culinity? Can we blame the girl 
for falling into the arms of the first 
man who shows an interest in her 
(and usually an unhealthy inter- 
est)? Throughout life children will 
suffer from the loss of a father’s 
formation—unless some male rela- 
tive or close and adequate friend 
can model manhood for them. 
Can you write more on the read- 
ing problem? 

The deluge of letters which 
reached me since my column on 
reading was printed is convincing 
proof of the universality of the 
reading problem and of the con- 
cern of parents over children who 
cannot read. 

am_ gathering information 
which will be given-to all of you 


Truth of the Matter 


as soon as completed. Meantime, 
Popular Library has notified me of 
their -future publication. of a 
pocket-size edition of Why Johnny 
Can't Read by Rudolf Flesch. I 
believe the book will be useful to 
puzzled parents. As soon as it be- 
comes available in the Popular 
Library inexpensive edition, I will 
inform my readers. Meantime, 
don’t suppose that I have forgot- 
ten your questions. Eventually, I 
hope to have gathered some of the 
answers. 


Please send me a copy of your col- 
umn telling mothers how to tell 
their daughters about menstrua- 
tion. - 

Since there have been so many 
of these requests, we will reprint 
that column in the July issue of 
The Family Digest. 


I am delighted to find so many 
mothers ready and anxious to give 
their daughters the proper instruc- 
tion themselves. Only mothers and 
fathers can do the best job of tell: 
ing boys and girls about God’s 
beautiful mystery of sex. In an ef- 
fort to help parents I shall be 
happy to answer further questions 
along this line if you have any 
more’ to ask so that you can ‘be 
the ones to instruct your children. 


Chip off the old block is the truth of the matter in- many 
cases of juvenile delinquency. What with drinking, lax morals, 
broken homes and sad lack of responsibility on the — of ‘adults 
what can you expect?—Catholic Men. ; 
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| OFTEN hear Saint Joseph re- 
ferred to as the forgotten saint, 
the one whom no one seems to 
remember. Devotion to 
throughout the ages has been 
somewhat overshadowed by devo- 
tion to Mary. He was forgotten, 
but today he is remembered just 
because he was forgotten. 

I think, too, that in the past Fa- 
thers Day has been somewhat 
overshadowed by Mother’s Day in 
this country. But today the haber- 
dasheries and the cigar stores are 
now competing with the florists 
and the ladies’ shops throughout 
the land to make the third Sunday 
in June as popular as the second 
Sunday in May. 

And why not? The mother is 
the heart of the family, but the 
father is the head; the mother is 
the keeper of the purse, but the 
father is the keeper of the keys; 
the mother is the breadmaker, but 
the father is the breadwinner. 


him’ 


Just like St. Joseph 


Dad’s Day 


By a son 


Saint Joseph was a worker in 
wood; my father is a worker in 
steel. Saint Joseph cut wood with 
an axe, showered green woodchips 
on the ground, and made things; 
my father cuts ,steel with an 
acetylene torch, showers blue 
sparks on the floor, and makes 
things too. Saint Joseph used his 
scanty earnings to protect and 
support Mary and the child Jesus; 
my father uses his union wages 
to protect and support Mom and 
me and my brothers and sisters. 

When he comes home from 
Mass on Fathers Day, I’m not 
going to carry out his slippers and 
hand him his pipe because he 
never wears slippers and he hates 
pipes. So there is no sense in try- 
ing to be conventional like. the 
pictures you see in magazines, or 
sentimental for that matter. The 
sentimentality is more for Moth- 
ers Day, and besides, my father 
hates a big fuss made over him. 
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But he does appreciate apprecia- 
tion on our part, and gratitude. 
I find it hard now to show him 
my appreciation for all that he 
has done, the little things, I mean. 


When I was small and I saw 
him coming home all dirty from 
his sheet metal shop, I used to 
run up the street half way to 
meet him and yell “Daddy, 
Daddy” for the neighbors to hear. 
In a gust of haste I'd embrace 
him and tell him of the homer 
I hit that day. He would smile 
and say he wished he could have 
seen it, smoothing my hair, it 
stuck up in back, with his rough 
hand. And I know he appreciated 
that more than anything because 
I see my younger brothers doing 
it every day and I envy them. I 
am a little too sophisticated — too 
proud I guess — for that sort of 
thing now, and besides, it would 
look awfully funny for a big boy. 
A young man, rather. I am 20 
now. 


In the fourth or fifth grade I 
used to drink orange juice in the 
morning. That was usually the 
time when Mom made the sand- 
wiches to pack away in Dad’s 
black lunch box with some kind 
of fruit. Of course, I had many 
worries in those days, and all of 
them were worries about the 
homework and tests the Sisters 
gave us. I hated school. Look at 
Dad: all he has to do is go to 
work without a worry in the 
world. What a life! Some day I 
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would get a job like Dad — work- 
ing and no worries and no more 
school. 

I see a lot of Saint Joseph in 
my father: Saint Joseph is the per- 
fect example of conjugal love. 
Every morning (and I have been 
watching very carefully since the 
fourth grade) Dad kisses Mom be- 
fore he goes out to work. It is a 
beautiful practice and I will do 
it too one day. Once, the night 
before a work day, Mom and Dad 
had a fight in the kitchen over too 
much money being spent; Mom 
started crying, which made me 
cry also. Dad went out quietly. I 
watched them the next morning 
over the orange juice, and neither 
of them spoke as Mom made the 
ham sandwiches for the black box 
with fruit. But Dad kissed her on 
the cheek before he went out the 
back door, and at supper that 
night they both were laughing 
over something funny that had 
happened to Dad in the shop that 
day. 

Saint Joseph was a young man 
and rugged because he was a 
carpenter. And I'll bet he didn’t 
have that old gray beard you al- 
ways see in pictures that makes 
him look like 70. He was young 
because he was spouse of the 
Virgin Mary, who was young. He 
was strong and rugged — and 
mild. My father is getting old, 
but he looks young. His face is 
red and leathery from outside 
construction work; his hands and 
arms are rough and massive from 
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_handling steel in the shop. He is 


a small man, but powerfully. built. 
And he is mild and understanding 
like Joseph. 

Saint Joseph was the father of 
Christ according to the spirit on 
account of his love, care, and 
authority; he was the educator of 
the child Jesus in the home. Dad 
also is my educator in the best of 
schools, the home. He would not 
allow me to listen to the radio, 
eat the cookies that Mom made 
or read about Superman until I 
had all my homework done. 

If it was not for Dad, I never 
could have done these things. The 
nuns in school gave me arithme- 
tic problems to do every night, 
real hard ones that Dad always 
helped me do. He never went be- 
yond the sixth grade himself over 
in Ireland, but I knew he was the 
smartest father on our street the 
way he could do those problems. 
Not a night went by that he didn’t 
hear me recite my catechism, And 
he helped me understand the ques- 
tions and the funny words, just 
like Saint Joseph helped Jesus 
with the Torah and heard Him re- 
cite passages from the Scripture. 

Saint Joseph was the head of 
the Holy Family in all temporal 
affairs. I know because God told 
him (not Mary) to “go into Egypt” 
to escape Herod’s soldiers. No one 
disputes my father’s authority in 
eur house: he is the boss. Dad 
has the final word on all decisions 
that come up. Mom is the juve- 
nile court, the one who takes care 


of the minor problems; but Dad 


is the final court of appeals, the 


one you go to for expert advice 


_on all major problems. 


After the temple episode, the 
child Jesus went down and was 
subject to them — Mary and 
Joseph. I am subject to Mom and 
Dad. The child Jesus never pre- 
sented Joseph with any discipline 
problems. But He was God. I am 
fallen man. I was a_ very fallen 
child too, and there were times 
when my patient father, like Saint 
Joseph was patient, had to take 
off his big brown leather belt. 
There was the time when he 
caught me smoking (he didn’t 
catch me, but Mom did, and she 
told him when he came home 
from the shop) and the time when 
I teased my sister to tears. I re- 
member that especially because I 
was bigger then. There were oth- 
er times, too, when I was subject 
to him and the heavy leather. 

But Dad never got really mad 
because he used to take me to the 
ball-game or something the very 
next day, as if nothing had hap- 
pened between us, the father and 
the son. Saint Joseph used to take 
Jesus to the market places in the 
neighboring towns and _ villages, 
and even to Jerusalem sometimes. 
The Gospels don’t tell us this, but 
Ill bet anything he did. I sup- 
pose they didn’t have a circus or 
anything, but they had the mak- 
ings of one: animals and clowns 
you find in all market places. At 
the ball-game we had great fun 
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betting — betting on the score, 
betting on what the hitter would 
get, betting even on the strikes 
and balls. I always won and he 
always paid me, manly enough. I 
guess you are lucky when you are 
little. 

As is usual in the East where 
Joseph lived, the work-shop is lo- 
cated some distance from _ the 
home. But I suppose Joseph had 
his own’ small work bench at 
home in Nazareth. I know my 
father has a small-scale shop down 
in the cellar with tools where he 
fixes broken things, like bicycles, 
toys, and Mom’s iron. When I was 
small I took those little things for 
granted. In fact, I took every- 
thing for granted: the little things 
and the big things. That was be- 
cause I figured Dad was lucky 
that he didn’t have to go to school 
and face the worries I faced with 
the Sisters. All he had to do was 
work, and he got paid for it. I 
didn’t get paid for going to school. 


Hard to Show Appreciation 


Now that I am grown up a bit 
I can appreciate the big little 
things, but I find it hard to show 
Dad my appreciation. I can see 
him now after he comes home 
from work and settles down with 
the newspaper in front of the 
television. He puts down the 
newspaper, turns his back on the 
television, gets on the floor, and 
wrestles with his younger sons, my 
brothers. They take it for granted, 
but the appreciation is there 
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somewhere, maybe in their eyes or 
laughter. I don’t know. But’ I can 
fee] it and I envy them. 


I can .also appreciate the big 
things now. When the child Jesus 
was of age, He went off every day 
to learn the carpenter's trade at 
Joseph’s work-shop. My father got 
me a job in his shop during my 
seventeenth summer, the one be- 
tween high school and college. It 
was a novel experience at first 
and I enjoyed every minute, work- 
ing the drill press and bucking 
rivets. It made me feel so grown 
up, the pay-check and all that. 
But the novelty soon wore off, and 
beneath the surface smile I felt 
the monotony of it, the drudgery 
of it, the insecurity of it all. I 
even clock-watched sometimes. I 
realize now what my father has 
done these long years through; I 
have shared his toil and sweat 
and worries. 


I still find it hard to show my 
appreciation. When the third Sun- 
day in June comes, I suppose I 
will buy him a Father’s Day card 
and some little gift. I might even 
take him to the ball-game and 
bet. But I won't tell him these 
things that I feel in my heart. It 
is not an easy thing to do. I will 
pray to Saint Joseph, the patron 
of fathers, for him. Maybe I won't 
have to do anything else. Maybe 
the appreciation and gratitude 
will shine through in some little 
gesture, in the eyes or a smile. 
I hope so. 
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Are you heading for 


BANKRUPTCY? 


My COUSIN and her husband 
asked me to visit them last week. 
Shortly after I arrived, I noticed 
that they were a bit edgy. Finally 
Rose said: 

“I hate to admit it, but we're in 
a mess financially. You used to 
teach bookkeeping, and we 
thought maybe you could help 
straighten us out.” 

We sat around the kitchen table. 
I had paper and pencil and a 
stack of bills—the white variety— 
in front of me. I began listing 
monthly expenses: 

Mortgage, FHA loan for new 
roof, car payments, refrigerator, a 
$500 bank loan, accounts at Mont- 
gomery Ward, Spiegel and a furni- 
ture company, car insurance, ‘five 
life insurance policies, and utilities 
(heat, hot water, gas and electric- 
ity). The total was way up and 
we still hadn’t included outstand- 
ing bills amounting to $210, food, 
clothing and miscellaneous for the 
family — themselves, four children 
and a dog. 

When I had completed the sub- 
traction of income from outgo, the 


*Reprinted with from Informa- 
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black-and-white fact was that de- 
spite squeezing on food, they were 
still going $140 into the red each 


month. It staggered them. 

“I never figured by the month,” 
the wife said. “I just went from 
week to week.” 

Her husband was sweating it 
out: “I'll be bankrupt if this keeps 
up!” Unfortunately, I had to 
agree with him. Offhand I didn’t 
have an adequate solution for their 
problem. Obviously, they had 
been living beyond their means. 
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I suggested they sell their car, 
knowing that this helped only by 
eliminating 
Rose didn't like the idea. I didn’t 
expect her to; it’s never easy to 
give up a luxury. 

Time will tell how they make 
out, but I don’t take a really op- 
timistic view of their situation be- 
cause I believe that it is their un- 
realistic, hoping-for-a-miracle_atti- 
tude toward money that keeps get- 
ting them deeper and deeper into 
debt. It’s the typical installment- 
plan lack of planning that has 
caught them in a web, as it has so 
many. 

I saw it aptly put into a cartoon 
recently. A father was about to 
sign on the dotted line for a new 
car while his older son explained 
to the younger one who wanted a 
soda — “Yeah, but you gotta pay 
cash for the soda!” 


The Web 


In my section of New York 
State, bankruptcies in the 15-coun- 
ty Albany section of the Northern 
District of Federal Court have in- 
creased 28 per cent in a year — 
more than twice the national aver- 
age and triple the number six years 
ago. Layoffs and unemployment 
in this predominantly industrial 
section aren’t the only reasons for 
this high increase. Referee John 
J. Ryan of Albany has this to say 
about the situation: 

“Most of our cases involving in- 
dividuals follow a similar pattern. 
Men getting out of service get 
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one monthly expense. 


married and, on the strength of 
new jobs, buy a house, furniture, 
a car, a television set, other things 
—all on the installment plan. 


“The careful ones make sure 
they have enough left from their 
weekly pay checks to pay for food, 
maybe buy a bottle of beer and go 


to a show once in a while. 


“Then something happens. The 
wife gets pregnant, the husband 
breaks a leg, hospitals bills pile up 
and dislocate their entire budget. 

“First thing you know, the 
breadwinner starts compromising. 
He pays some debts, lets others go. 
He can’t do anything else. Some- 
one finally takes a judgment 
against him. The credit bureau 
reports him. Other stores get wor- 
ried about their unpaid balances. 
Finally, someone puts a garnishee 
against the husband’s wages. He 
has reached the point where the 
only solution is the bankruptcy 


court. 


“I'd say conservatively that in 
75 per cent of the cases, it has 
been unplanned-for medical bills 
that have sent them into court.” 


The Lie Standard 


Mr. Ryan presents the picture as 
it is. The question to be answered 
is: why did they get themselves 
swamped with payments in the 
first place? The answer everyone 
gives today is the all embracing 
high-standard-of-living. 

Yet, more accurately, the blame 
should be put on the lie-standard- 


a 
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of-living. This attitude, prevalent 
and expensive, begins with a false 
ponte that modern or gracious 
iving, as the advertisers say, is the 
ultimate to be desired and achiev- 
ed in our lives. 

What constitutes gracious living 
is hard to explain specifically. It 
varies almost as often as the sea- 
sons change. The sure thing is that 
this modern idea of gracious living 
is all material, none spiritual, and 
that generally it takes the form of 
—as Mr. Ryan says—new house, 
furniture, car and I add clothes. 
The flexible half of the gracious 
living definition is that the lie- 
standard changes so often that in 
order to live up to it, you are nev- 
er finished with expense. One 
year it’s wall to wall carpeting 
that’s a must; the next year that’s 
out of styde because high-gloss 
hardwood floors and braided rugs 
are filling the magaine pages. 
Style runs the show. 


Where’s The Logic? 


One young man we know has 
been working at a meat-packing 
company for seven weeks. He av- 
erages a clear $75 weekly. He 
just bought a new Mercury for 
$3,900, $600 down and 36 
months to pay the balance. His 
monthly payments are $92. For 
three years of his life he'll work 
for his new car, and at the end of 
that time, he'll have an old car. 
Where’s the logic? 

A young woman, wife of a 


school coach, has to get a new suit 
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every year. It has to be the best. 
She told me once as she showed 
me her latest style, “Everybody's 
eyes will pop when they see this 
label.” I didn’t say anything be- 
cause I didn’t want to disappoint 
her, but the label meant nothing 
to me—I had never even heard of 
the designer because I have neith- 
er time nor interest to study fash- 
ion. The worry on her husband's 
face, though, was a label I could 
read and understand very clearly. 


These cases are bad, but they 
pale next to the young bird-brain- 
ed bride-to-be. She told me she’d 
have to work five years before she 
could have a baby because that’s 
how long it would take to have 
their furniture and car paid for. I 
told her she had her wires crossed 
and that second-hand furniture is 
ideal for raising healthy young- 
sters. 


Of course that was the end of 
our friendship. The chip on the 
shoulder is a familiar mark of 
those high in debt. If someone 
should confide in you his need to 
borrow more money, what he 
wants is sympathy, not “it’s your 
own fault.” It’s all part of the lie- 
standard—he can’t even be honest 
with himself. 

Here’s How 


There’s one definite physical 
check you can follow to keep mon- 
ey handling in your family at a 
comfortable stretch: Divide your 
monthly income by four — one+ 
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fourth for rent (or mortgage) plus 
utilities; one-half for food, clothes, 
medical and miscellaneous; and 
the remaining one-fourth for in- 
surance and extras. 

In. dollars and cents, how much 
does “the extra” leave you for in- 
stallment-plan payments? What- 
ever that amount is, it shouldn't 
be exceeded or you are living be- 
yond your means. ‘The realistic, 

ut hard pill to swallow, is that 

you must learn to live within your 
income and make the necessary 
adjustments as the family increas- 
es. Your income doesn’t adjust it- 
self to suit you; you can’t spend 
the way you used to when the 
family gets to be a membership 
of four instead of two. 


I have a friend with four chil- 
dren who decided she just had to 
have a larger refrigerator. She 
traded her old one in for a new 
model costing $400, the payments 
totalling $16 monthly for two 
years. The $16 didn’t sound like 
much, but it was the straw that 
broke the camel’s back. Now, to 
‘save that amount, they've had to 
trim their food budget to accom- 
modate the new refrigerator. Ironi- 
cally, the old one would have been 
more than adequate! 

Careful budgeting ng but the 
best insurance against bankruptcy 
is to look the lie-standard squarely 
in the face and recognize it for 
what it is. What if you drive an 
old car, or no car, or if your kids 
get medical care at the clinic in- 
stead of the pediatrician’s office? 
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What if most clothes your children 
wear are ones that some relative’s 
or neighbor's children outgrew? 
Does it harm your and their im- 
mortal souls not to have the best 
things? 


No Snobs in Heaven 


That’s one question you've got 
to answer with an unqualified no, 
because Heaven is one place 
where there are neither snobs or 
lie-standards. In fact, if you're 
familiar with Christ’s words, you'll 
know that earthly poverty can be 
an asset to getting to Heaven if ac- 
cepted in the right spirit, for it’s 
“easier for a camel to pass through 
the eye of a needle than for a rich 
man to enter Heaven.” 


_ If you immunize yourself against 
the lie-standard, you won't have 
any trouble keeping out of the red. 
Remember, if you agree to buy 
something, you have a moral re- 
sponsibility to pay for it. So think 
first before you put your name on 
those easy, high-interest contracts. 


You don’t really want to be like 
flashy Joe. He’s a character you 
know as well as I do. He buys all 
sorts of luxuries on the installment 
plan and then thinks it’s hilarious 
to joke. 

“Now it’s their worry; they’ve 
got to catch me!” 

Laugh today, headache tomor- 
row. The unfunny fact is that 
either they catch you, or the chase 

oes on—until it ends inside the 
rs of the bankruptcy court. 


. 
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The 
Silent Sex 


Women preserve the 


art of conversation 


Y OU talk too much.” When a 
man tells a woman this, he’s com- 
plimenting her. For if it weren't 
for female loquaciousness, the art 
of conversation would’ve been 
dead centuries ago — perhaps nev- 
er even been born. Since prehis- 
toric time, the male of the species, 
although not always strong, has at 
least been silent. The only notice- 
able progress being that the cave- 
man grunted an occasional “ug” to 
his mate over a stone tablet of 
hieroglyphics; whereas modern 
man mumbles to his spouse from 
behind his newspaper, a more re- 
fined “um.” 

According to a recent impartial 
survey I conducted among my 
dearest friends, I discovered the 
alarming fact that in 7% cases out 
of 8, a man is a clam. It’s inter- 
esting to note that the remaining 
% were bachelors; and also the 


‘longer the male is married, the 


clammier he gets. 

A typical example occurred re- 
cently at the Witherspoons’, our 
former next door neighbors. Irma 
Witherspoon was a gay, vivacious 
little trick whose husband Osgood 
was the original Quiet Man. About 
the only utterance to come out of 
Osgood in his own living room 
was snoring. 

One evening last week he as- 
sumed his customary horizontal 
position on the sofa while Irma 
chatted gaily about the after- 
noon’s canasta game. “I'll never 
play with Clara O’Hara again. 
You should’ve seen the nasty look 
she gave me just because I got 
caught with a ‘couple of red threes. 
Do you think that’s nice, Osgood?” 

“ZZZZzzzz.” 


“Neither do I. Next time she 
asks me to play, Ill tell her a 
thing or two. If I can’t play for 
fun, I simply refuse. Isn’t that 
right, Osgood?” 

“ZZZZzzzz.” 

When Irma returned from the 


*Reprinted with ission from The 
Gra "St Ind. 
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.game at Clara O’Hara’s the next 
day, she was startled to discover 
a moving van in her driveway. 
“What’s the meaning of this?” she 
asked the mover who was carrying 
out her yellow chintz slipper 
chair. 


“Dunno, ma’am. We've got or- 
ders to pack this stuff for over- 
‘seas shipment.” 


Confused, panicky, Irma rushed 
to the telephone only to learn that 
Osgood had signed a contract the 
month before for a five-year as- 
signment in Athens, and he’d just 
sailed. A few hours later, a cable 


explaining everything came for 
Irma: 
CATCH NEXT BOAT 


OSGOOD 


I, too, have suffered from lack 
ef verbal communion with my 
husband, Maxwell, who’s as dif- 
ficult to chit-chat with as a man 
from outer space. Especially on 
Wednesday nights when he’s so 
completely engrossed with the 
‘fights on TV. Then he doesn’t 
even venture his usual conversa- 
tional “um.” 


“Have you bumped into Bert 
lately?” I asked Maxwell last Wed- 
nesday night. (Bert is my best 
friend Rosemarie’s silent partner.) 

Maxwell beat his fists on the 
coffee table. “That punch was be- 
low the belt.” 


_ “I haven't been able to get Rose- 
marie on the phone all week.” 
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“Come on, Kid Koucho, get up. 
You can do it, boy.” 


I Spotted Rosemarie 


The morning after this stimulat- 
ing discourse, I was shopping in 
the supermarket when I spotted 
Rosemarie, her arm in a sling and 
her head bandaged. I pushed my 
basket across the floor in record 
time, shouting, “Yooohooo! Rose- 
marie!” I guessed she didn’t hear 
me, as she ducked behind a cereal 
display. I chased her up and down 
six aisles before I cornered her 
against a mountain of canned 
soup. “What gives?” I asked 
breathlessly. 


“You know perfectly well.” 
Rosemarie’s eyes brimmed with 
tears. After a great deal of coax- 
ing, she lowered her nose and 
said, “Bert was fixing the back 
porch last Sunday and he neglect- 
ed to tell me he didn’t have time 
to replace a couple of boards. Af- 
ter dinner, I stepped out to dump 
the garbage and dropped thirty 
feet.” Her voice choked with emo- 
tion. “What hurts most is your 
not coming to visit me in the hos- 
pital. I know you knew because 
Suzie told me she saw Bert and 
Maxwell commuting on the train 
together.” 


Whether Bert didn’t tell Max- 
well or whether he did and Max- 
well didn’t tell me, remains a 
mystery. For when Rosemarie and 


I tried to draw out our clams, 
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Bert’s only comment was “um” 
and Maxwell’s was “give him a 
left hook to the jaw.” 
Most Pathetic Case 

Perhaps the most pathetic case 
I've come across is the Obers’. 
Marabel Ober is the extremely in- 
tellectual president of our Liter- 
ary Circle. She hurried home 
from our meeting last week filled 


with enthusiasm for the new best 
seller we'd discussed. 


“Hello, Boswell.” She kissed the 
top of her husband’s head pro- 
truding above the Evening Herald. 
“Wait ‘til I tell you about Fallen 
Flower. It takes place in Japan 
during 1563 and—” 


Marabel gave an hour long soli- 
loquy on Fallen Flower, punctu- 
ated now and again by an “um” 
from Boswell. Before she retired 
to the kitchen to fix dinner, she 
asked cheerily, “Anything new at 
the office?” 


“Um.” 


“Did you get the Dingwell con- 

tract?” 
*“Um.” 

The following afternoon, while 
in the bookstore happily buying 
the copy of Fallen Flower that she 
planned to spend the rest of the 
day reading, Marabel ran_ into 
Boswell’s boss’ wife, Mrs. Vander- 
mere. . 

“We're looking forward to to- 


night, my dear,” gushed Mrs. 


Vandermere. 
Marabel smiled vacantly and 


nodded. 


“I know you'll simply adore the 
Dingwells and you'll never believe 
their nine children are in the 
house.” Mrs. Vandermere patted 
Marabel’s cheek with a glittering 
hand. “Aren’t you the efficient 
one though? Browsing as if it 
were no bother at all to cook din- 
ner for eighteen. I told Boswell 
you shouldn’t, but he insisted. . .” 

Marabel got the dinner all right 
and Boswell got the contract, plus 
a nice bonus — which came in 
handy to pay for Marabel’s week 
at the sanitarium. 

Clearly, steps must be taken to 
encourage the man-of-no-words to 
become linguacious. Although still 
in the experimental stage, I offer 
the following remedies for the 
speech-starved wife to try on her 
clam: 1) burn his books, news- 
papers and magazines; 2) replace 
sofa with hard bench; 3) give him 
a hot foot; 4) remove picture tube 
from television set; 5) wear a black 
negligee. 

If these fail, there’s one drastic 


~ method I can practically guaran- 


tee. At least, it worked like a 
charm for me last night. I simply 
plugged in my sunray lamp by 
Maxwell’s chair so that it shone 
directly into his eyes. Then I 
grabbed him by his shirt collar 
snarled, “So you won't talk, 
eh 
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Make Christ the 


a King of Your Home 


Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R.* 


In His inspiring encyclical letter 
on Christ the King Pope Pius XI 
asserted that Our Lord’s kingly 
power extends, not only over in- 
dividuals, but also over societies, 
both civil and domestic. The Pope 
meant that Jesus Christ is the su- 
preme Ruler of all nations of the 
earth and of those who govern 
them and also of all homes and 
families. 

When we say that Jesus Christ 
should be acknowledged as the 
King of the home, we mean that 
He should be venerated and loved 
by all the members of the family 
as the chief Ruler of the domestic 
circle. His teachings should regu- 
late their conduct; His example 
should inspire them; His sacred 
presence console them in 
their sorrows; His promise of life 
eternal should encourage them in 
the battle of life. In a word, every 
family should live a supernatural 
life under the guidance of Him 
Who said: “I am the way, the 
truth and the life.” 

Jesus Christ has a special inter- 
est in marriage and special con- 
cern for every married couple. The 


*Condensed from Catholic Hour talk on 
“Christian Marriage” OSV Press. 
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Gospel of St. John relates that 
when He dwelt on earth He once 
attended a marriage feast in Cana, 
a small town of Galilee. It was 
on this occasion that He perform- 
ed His first miracle, at the re- 
_ of His Mother, Mary, by 

anging water into wine for the 
benefit of the guests. 


At first sight it may seem some- 
what incongruous for the Son of 
God, the Saviour of the world, to 
participate in such a merry gather- 
ing as a wedding feast; but we 
can be sure that His intention was 
not to provide Himself with 
amusement and feasting but rather 
to bestow His blessing on the 
young couple and to emphasize 
the holliness of the married state. 

And we can be sure that this 
blessing has come down through 
pe centuries to every young 

uple entering the sacred state of 
1 marriage, and that Jesus 
rem is invisibly present at 
nuptials as He was visibly present 
long ago at the wedding of the 
young couple of Cana. 

Moreover, Jesus Christ showed 
His esteem for the married state 
by raising to the dignity of a sac- 
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rament the marriages of all bap- 
tized couples. Through the sancti- 
fying power of this sacrament He 
bestows on those who enter Chris- 
tian marriage the graces they need 
to fulfill properly their duties to- 
ward each other and toward the 
sons and daughters God may send 
them to be cared for until they 
are able to make their own way in 
the world. 


Let me briefly present now what 
it should mean to a married couple 
to have Christ as the King of their 
home, with the hope that to many 
others also it may be a source of 
inspiration to make their domestic 
lives holier and happier. 


To have Christ the King of the 
home means that the members of 
the family should reverence Him 
as the true Son of God, the Sav- 
iour of the world, the source of all 
the graces that God confers on 
His earthly children. It means 
that in the family prayers He 
should be frequently invoked and 
His protection implored on_ the 
family and all its members. It 
means that the prayer which 
Christ Himself taught us, the 
Lord’s prayer—or the Our Father, 
as it is usually called—should fre- 
quently and fervently be recited 
by the entire family, for in this 
simple prayer we petition for all 
the favors, both spiritual and tem- 
poral, that we need for a happy 
and holy life. 


A picture of Jesus Christ or the 
image of His crucifixion should be 


found in. every Christian home. 
Many devout Catholics dedicate 
their home to Christ, portrayed as 
showing His sacred Heart, the 
symbol of His ardent love for man- 
kind. 


In a home where the members 
honor Jesus Christ as their King, 
they will strive to obey His law, 
for He Himself said: “If you love 
me keep my commandments” 
(John, 14:15). The greatest of 
these commandments is the two- 
fold law of love: “Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with thy whole 
heart and soul . . . Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” 


Sanctuary of Love 


Nature itself dictates that the 
home be a sanctuary of love. The 
strongest bond of natural love is 
that which unites husband and 
wife with each other and with the 
children to whom they have given 
life. 

But the love which Christ com- 
mands human beings to have to- 
ward one another is a supernatural 
love, a love which is based, not on 
blood relationship but on the fact 
that all our fellow men possess, 
either actually or potentially, a 
sharing of God’s own nature 
through sanctifying grace, and 
therefore in all human beings we 
should behold the image of God 
Himself. It was to this supernatur- 
al love uniting a married couple 
that St. Paul referred when he 
said: “Husbands, love your wifes, 
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as Christ has loved the Church” 
(Ephesians, 5:25). 


We must remember, moreover, 
that the great law of love promul- 
gated by Jesus Christ refers pri- 
marily to love for God. We cannot 
love our fellowmen in the way 
that Christ demands unless we 
love God in the first place. In 
other words, we cannot obey the 
second commandment of Christ’s 


law unless we obey the first. 


And so, in the bosom of the 
family circle it should be the prin- 
cipal ambition of the members to 
love God with their whole heart 
and soul and to do His will in all 
things, so that they will be united 
into a — and compact group 
by this bond of divine love. Thus 
they will have one mind and one 
heart and will collaborate whole- 
heartedly to make the home life 
holier and happier. Such is the 
type of household in which Christ 
is King and in which His law of 
love is the foundation of the family 
life. 


Remember His Admonition 


Misunderstandings can arise in 
domestic circles, and disagree- 
ments, between husband and wife, 
or between brothers and sisters. If 
the persons involved yield to their 
natural inclinations and feelings, 
serious discord and strife may 
shatter the peace and harmony of 
the home. 


But in a household where Christ 
is venerated and where His com- 
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mandments are obeyed, the mem- 
bers will remember His admonition 
to His followers to forgive thosé 
who injure them and to pray for 
those who persecute them (Mat- 
thew, 5:44), and their disagree- 
ments will be forgotten and har- 
mony will be maintained. 

If financial difficulties face the 
family, they will find courage and 
consolation in Our Lord’s advice 
not to be worried and anxious 
about temporal matters, but to 
trust in God’s loving protection. 
“Do not be anxious, saying “What 
shall we eat?’ or ‘What shall we 
drink?’ or “What shall we put on?’ 
. . . But seek first the kingdom of 
God and His justice, and all of 
these things shall be given to you 
besides” (Matthew, 6:31-33). 


In a home where Christ is hon- 
ored as King, the members of the 
family will not only obey His law 
but will also strive to imitate the 
example of virtue that He mani- 
fested in the course of His earthly 
life—His kindness and humility, 
His great willingness to help those 
in need of assistance, His exquisite 
courtesy. 

At the present day the boys and 
girls of our land would do well to 
imitate the obedience which Jesus 
Christ as a child rendered to His 
Mother Mary and to His foster 
father, Joseph. The Bible sums 
up the many years that Christ 
spent in the little home at Nazar- 
eth with the simple statement that 
he was subject to Mary and Jos- 
eph. The significant feature is 
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that He was not bound to obey 
Mary and Joseph, because He was 
God, and they were His creatures; 
but He did obey in order that by 
His example He might. teach the 
boys and girls of future genera- 
tions the important lesson of obey- 
ing their parents. 

Time and time again in His 
teachings Jesus Christ repeated the 
important truth that every human 
being is destined to live forever 
in the world beyond the grave, 
and that those who serve God 
faithfully in this life will be re- 
warded with an eternity of happi- 
ness. 


- And so, in a home where Christ 
i honored as King, and His law is 
obeyed, the members of the family 
should rejoice in the thought that 
the bonds of affection that unite 
them in this life will not be sever- 


Stage Fright 


ed by death, and that father and 
mother and ‘children will rejoice 
with one another in the heavenly 
Kingdom of Christ where pain and 
sorrow will be no more and ever- 
lasting joy will be the reward of 
their loyalty to God’s command- 
ment. 


And so, itmeans much for a 
family to acknowledge Jesus Christ 
as its King. It means that the 
members are guided by the exalt- 
ed doctrines that He taught when 
He dwelt on earth, two thousand 
years ago. It means that the ex- 
ample He gave of obedience and 
purity and gentleness and courage 
inspire all to practice these virtues 
in an eminent degree. It means 
especially that husband and wife, 

rents and children, are united 
~ a bond of love that will endure 
for all eternity. 


A teaching sister had arranged a little pageant in her cate- 
chism class, in which the children were to dramatize certain scenes 


from the life of Christ.’ 


One little boy was appointed to take the part of Christ 


“Fear not, it is I.” “f 


speaking the consoling words to His disciples: 


Alas, stage-fright seized the youngster and, as his knees 


knocked together, he mumbled: 


“Don’t be scared. There ain’t nobody here but me.”—The 


Liguorian, 
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Send for your Gift copy today... 


Sex Character 
Edveation 


Here’s the guide book parents have 
wanted for years ... yours now 
FREE with your new subscription 
to The Family Digest. 


This handsome 212-page volume 
helps parents by providing effect- 
ive methods of unfolding the per- 
tinent facts of sex to their children 
—from the time at which they first 
ask about birth until they are ready 
for marriage. 


In its 18 chapters more than a 
dozen outstanding authorities give 
generously of their experience and 
success in teaching the Christian 


- aspect of sex to young people. - 


This new $1.50 book is our gift 
to you as a new subscriber to The 
Family Digest . .. the growing 
national family magazine which is 
specially edited each month to 
bring many hours of wholesome 
reading enjoyment to all members 
of the family. ' 


Send Today! 


FREE 
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Mail the coupon below with your 
remittance promptly. Then you'll 
soon receive your gift copy of 
SEX-CHARACTER EDUCATION 
and your copy of the new July is- 
sue of The Family Digest. We 
urge you to take advantage of this 
special gift offer without delay! 
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Father John A. O'Brien tells 


When Sex Instruction 


Tue observation of G. Stanley 
Hall that forcing elaborate sex in- 
formation prematurely upon a 
child is a kind of “psychic rape” 
finds general agreement among the 
authorities. On the other hand, 
because of the dire results of get- 
ting the first impressions from vul- 
gar sources, they are unanimous 
in agreeing with the motto “Rather 
a year too soon than an hour too 
late.” 

When, then, should the child be 
instructed? The answer will differ 
with the individual child and his 
environment. Some manifest an in- 
terest quite early, while others ma- 
ture more slowly. In general it 
can be said that the time to give 
instruction is when the child first 
asks questions on the subject. It 
is not unusual for a child of six 
to ask: “Mother, where did baby 
brother come from? Where did I 
come from? Where did the kittens 
come from?” This curiosity gen- 
erally manifests itself at age 
of five, six, or seven. 

The study of Dr. M. J. Exner 
disclosed that the average age at 


*See special offer on the preceding page. 
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Should be Given 


Condensed from a chapter of .. 
the book “Sex Character Ed- | 
ucation,” OSV Press.* 


which 637 men received their first 
sex impressions was 9.6 years, 
while the average at which 727 
men _ received instruction from 
wholesome sources was 15.6 years. 
The investigation shows that par- 
ents and superiors are generally 
about six years too late in unfold- 
ing the story to youth. Because of - 
timidity, lack of interest, failure 
to understand a child’s urgent 
need, parents allow children to get 
their first inklings of sex from the 
smutty remarks of companions. | 

It is the first impressions which 
color the thinking of youth for 
years. They are of crucial impor- 
tance. How unfortunate that par- 
ents usually surrender the right 
to form those first impressions to 
the enemies of youthful innocence. 

Investigations show that the 
ideas received from smutty sources 
have led to sexual indulgence most 
between the ages of 
twelve and fifteen. If parental in- 
struction had been given to the 
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children early enough, probably 
none of these habits would have 
been formed. No matter how sim- 
ag or meager the instruction given 
y a wholesome person, such as 
the parent or teacher, it proves 
helpful to the young by training 
them to look upon the faculty of 
sex in a wholesome and reverent 
way. 

The plain fact is that if parents 
did their duty, they would spare 
their offspring needless worry and 


suffering. In consequence, the 
business of quack doctors and 
patent-medicine outfits would 


speedily vanish. 
Puberty Too Late 


In the past, parents generally 
waited till puberty before unfold- 
ing the subject. But this is a mis- 
take. Nowadays children are al- 
most certain to be initiated before 
that period by companions or other 
untrained persons. Their first im- 
pressions will be bad. Their imag- 
ination will be distorted and their 
passions inflamed, and the mystery 
of life will be forever robbed of 
some of its sacredness. 

Warning against the practice of 
delaying instruction until puberty, 
Dr. Kirsch says, “We have often 
come across those who were ruined 
through lack of timely instruction, 
but have never known anyone 
harmed by early enlightenment 
when given by proper authority.” 

It can safely be asserted, then, 
that ts should not wait till 
puberty, but should begin the un- 
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folding of this sacred story when 
the child first manifests an inter- 
est. Indeed, authorities even assert 
that the period before six might 
well be utilized to give children a 
knowledge of the difference be- 
tween the sexes by bathing a little 
brother and a sister together. At 
that time they have no sex consci- 
ousness, and a perception of the 
difference between the body of a 
boy and that of a girl comes at a 
time when it is absorbed simply, 
naturally, and with a total absence 
of sex feeling. 

It is important that a child’s 
first inkling of the meaning of sex 
come from his mother. Hence if 
after reaching the age of reason, 
which is generally around six, a 
child has not asked a _ pertinent 
question, the mother can tactfully 
enlist his attention and open the 
subject for him. The explanation 
can be put simply and_ briefly. 
When his curiosity is satisfied, the 
mother should request him to 
come to her whenever he has any 
further questions on the subject. 


There is no need for the mother 
to tell fairy tales or to be evasive. 
It is important that she meet his 
question with a truthful answer 
and never evade it. In this man- 
ner she wins the confidence of her 
little child, and his subsequent 
discoveries in life will show him 
that there is no need of discarding 
the explanation which she has giv- 
en him. Such increased confidence 
will make him eager to receive his 
information from so wholesome a 
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years will 
but deepen his appreciation of it. 


source, and the coming 


From time to time through the 
years up to the mother 
or the father can help the growing 
mind of the child to advance in 
the knowledge of the divine en- 
dowment of sex so that his insight 
in this respect will keep pace with 
his deepening grasp of other 
aspects of life’s colorful drama. 

‘By the time puberty is reached, 
the “child it the essentials of 
the story. At that time, parents 
can guide him further in the un- 
derstanding of the methods of con- 
trolling his sexual impulses, avoid- 
ing provocative occasions, and for- 
tifying himself with the mighty 
aids which religion provides. Par- 
ents. can then speak of prepara- 
tion for marriage by preserving 
purity of mind and heart as well 
as the integrity of the body. Train- 
ing their children to look with rev- 
erent eyes upon the divine endow- 
ment of sex and to preserve their 
innocence unsullied amidst the 
dangers and temptations of mod- 
ern life will yield a rich return in 
health, happiness, and peace of 
mind for the children and in sat- 
isfaction, joy, and pride for the 
parents. Discipline in no other 
domain will reap a richer reward. 


It is well for parents to prepare 
their children for the sex tensions 
which accompany adolescence by 
inculcating the importance of de- 
veloping habits of self-control. 
With the development of the sex 


organs, interest in the other sex is 
kindled and new feelings and emo- 
tions begin to make their appear- 
ance. These are natural and inev- 
itable and should cause no uneasi- 
ness; they will occur during the 
remainder of his life and will grow 
in vehemence as he approaches 
manhood. It is important, how- 
ever, to point out that, like other 
appetites and urges, they must be 
directed and controlled. 


Key to Control 


The key to such control lies in 
the control of his thoughts and 
imaginations, and few habits are 
more important to acquire early in 
life than this. Most of the ten- 
sions and difficulties which disturb 
the adolescent boy disappear when 
he learns how’ to control his 
thoughts; without such control 


they grow in persistence and ve- 


hemence. 


A good recipe to help a boy 
control his sexual impulses is: Put 
out of your mind the thought or 
imagination that has caused the 
impulse; plunge into some activity 
that will absorb the energy of your 
mind and body; hold fast to high 
ideals about boy-girl relations, 
treating all girls as you would 
want your own sister to be treated. 
While the following of such a 
recipe will not eliminate the sexual 
drive, it will enable a boy to con- 
trol it. Such self-mastery will be 
one of his chief satisfactions and 
will spare him many a heartache 
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and headache during the groping 
years of adolescence as well as 
during his subsequent life. 
_ Even before a son _ reaches 
puberty, a father should explain to 
him the function of the testicles 
in producing semen and the provi- 
sions which nature has arranged 
for its discharge during _ sleep. 
Such seminal emissions are as nat- 
ural as the menstrual flow on the 
part of adolescent girls. They 
should be recognized simply as 
symptoms of growing up, and 
should cause no uneasiness. They 
are generally accompanied by 
dreams. The frequency with which 
seminal emissions occur varies in 
different boys from once to twice a 
year to once or more a week. 


Restraint Necessary 


In this connection a father 
should explain that the sex organs 
are especially sensitive to touch 
and that a as should resist the 
tendency to arouse them through 
handling or manipulation. This is 
called masturbation of self-abuse. 
It should be avoided because it 
involves the misuse of a faculty 
given to us by God for a special 


purpose. 


Wife on Vacation 


The reasoning is simple and 
clear.. The faculty of speech is 
given to us to speak the truth: 
the telling of a lie is an abuse of 
that faculty. The faculty of eating 
and drinking is given to us that 
we might nourish our bodies; over- 
eating and overdrinking are abuses 
of that faculty and constitute the 
moral disorders known as gluttony 
and intoxication. 


“A stitch in time,” runs an old 
proverb, “saves nine.” Parental 
guidance given in time will save 
their children much confusion, 
trouble, and grief later on. The 
years from twelve to fourteen for 

irls, and from fourteen to sixteen 
or boys, are the periods when sex 
development is most marked. Pru- 
dent and wise indeed are the par- 
ents who explain in advance the 
physical, emotional, and mental 
changes and developments which 
their offspring can expect. Thus 
forewarned and forearmed, they 
meet these new phenomena, not 
with bewilderment and anxiety, 
but with calmness, understanding, 
and the confident assurance that 
“all is proceeding according to 
schedule.” 


A man went into the florist’s place and wanted to purchase 


half-a-dozen potted violas. “I’m sorry,” the florist told him, “we 


have no violas, but here are some lovely African violets, which 


are quite similar, and.. .” 


Victorian. 
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“No, no, they won’t do,” and the man started for the door, 
“it was violas my wife told me to water while she was away.”— 
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Sally Leighton* 


Too Polite to 


Last YEAR the Johnsons were 
-an active couple in church activi- 


ties, the parents of several fine 


children. This year they were sep- 


arated for several months — it 
seemed as though for good. 

How can this happen? How can 
a couple working and praying to- 
gether for worth-while goals ever 
come to such a pass? 

The answer, or one of the ans- 
wers, came to me in a scrap of 
conversation “she” and I had about 
avoiding quarrels between hus- 
band and wife. I had expressed 
the opinion that while overt quar- 
rels should be avoided, perhaps 
little digs were permissible. 
Quickly she replied, “On the con- 


‘trary, I think that is worse. It’s 


a coward’s way of saying what 


‘he really thinks without leaving 


his victim dignified weapons with 
which to defend himself.” 

That this was the key to their 
difficulties I discovered later. Both 
husband and wife lacked cour- 
age, initially, to take a stand where 
an issue was involved because of 
a misplaced determination to keep 
peace, or a misconstrued idea of 


‘what peace really is. Yet both were 


* rinted with permission from The 
‘Vole of St. Jude, 221 West Madioon Ste 
Chicago 6, ili. : 


trying to establish a deeper com- 
munication by joining and work- 
ing together in religious-affiliated 
groups. 

Does this just happen to other 
people? Not to those who have a 
thorough, mature understanding 
of love and marriage? 

It would seem not. Into a group 
of happily married couples of the 
best possible type was dropped the 
question, “How do you people 
start a fight with one another?” 

“I don’t,” laughed one of the 
wives wryly. “Every time I say 


what I feel about something, I — 


end up wishing I'd never brought 
it up. Bill starts bellowing with 
so much outraged ego, or pontifi- 
cating with so much superiority 
about the little things women 
waste so much time on, that I 
gave up long ago.” 

“Yeah,” Bill said, “or else Jane 
starts crying and makes me feel 
like a big brute just for saying 
what I think. Then I either apolo- 
gize, though I still think I’m right, 
or Jane clams up and refuses to 
talk about anything for days, ex- 
cept the weather or the price of 
green beans.” 

The rest of the couples, save 
one, agreed in substance with the 
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remarks of Bill and Jane. The dis- 
senters, Gene and Kathy, admitted 
freely that they fight all the time 
over everything. This was surpris- 
ing since theirs is the marriage 
which has always been so obvi- 
ously the strongest, whose love is 
the surest, whose loyalty is 
staunchest. Or perhaps not so sur- 
prising. They aren’t afraid to speak 
out because they can scarcely 
hurt one another seriously, being 
so sure of themselves and of each 
other. 

By fighting over everything, 
this couple did not mean con- 
tinual bickering, but taking a stand 
on everything that matters to 
them. Their saving grace, pre- 
venting stalemates, is that although 
final decisions rest with Gene, he 
takes seriously his obligation to 
hear Kathy’s opinions and prefer- 
ences. 

Apparently in the best mar- 
riages it is entirely possible to be- 
come too “polite” to fight. “He’s 
so tired, I'd rather not upset him,” 
says one. “She just doesn’t realize 
what she’s doing, I'd rather not 
hurt her feelings,” says the other. 


Fight? 


Here's the best way to start 
a “fight” with your spouse 
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Or “Put it off till later, when 
you're both feeling calmer,” says 
the devil. 

The partial validity of each of 
these excuses for putting off im-_ 
portant discussions does the dam- 
age, for along with the first two 
“later” never comes. The result is 
that little angers and resentments, 
far from being forgiven or for- 
gotten, are piling into a flinty 
barrier. 

What, it may be asked, is im- 
portant enough to deliberately 
start a wrangle over, when two 
people are pledged to work to- 
gether in mutual charity to get 
themselves and their children to 
heaven? Should it ever become 
necessary to open an unpleasant 
discussion where nobody “wins,” 
where everyone is hurt, when it 
is said that time heals all wounds? 

There are thousands of trifles 
which can be ignored for a life- 
time with nary an overt expres- 
sion of displeasure, and no harm 
done. There are other things 
which need to be faced if we are 
to become spiritually, mentally 
and emotionally mature. . 

A classic example of differences 
in viewpoint which cries out for 
discussion is the training of chil- 
dren. By its very nature, it is a 
subject which cannot be opened 
spontaneously when an incident 
points up the need for discussion. 
Myrtle can’t say, “George, don’t 
punish Martha. If you will only 
listen to her story you will see she 
doesn’t deserve it.” In the interests 
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of a united front, Myrtle must 
wait until the children are absent, 
which. usually means when they 
are in bed, before trying tactfully 
to point out to George the mis- 
takes he. is making in regard to 
discipline.. 

‘ This is precisely where Myrtle 
rans ‘into trouble. “Okay, Master- 
mind,” George replies with his 
back up, “you’re the expert, what 
do you suggest?” He wants pure 
logic, without any frills of femi- 
nine insight, a straight answer 
which will render unnecessary 
further discussion at future times 
under all circumstances. 


Myrtle, on the other hand, is 
not necessarily armed with a 
Ph.D. to prove her point. She has 
her woman’s knowledge of per- 
sonality, her intimate observation 
of the children which points up 
the differences in their characters, 
requiring different kinds of hand- 
ling. What Myrtle wants is for 
him to listen to her ideas, then 
for both of them to work together 
building attitudes and_ general 
principles which will cover.all sit- 
uations. Each certainly has some- 
thing to coniribute. 

All too often, fear or weariness 
prevents the one from speaking, 
pride or guilt prevents the other 
from: listening. In justice (to the 
children, in this case) Myrtle needs 
to call on her fortitude and pati- 
ence to deal with a withering tone 
and a_ sticky problem; George 
must..conquer his masculine pride, 
40 


admit his possible guilt, and gain 
something. from the wisdom of a 
woman. 


One couple I know has had this 
problem for 16 years. The mother 
and father have had such a satis- 
factory personal relationship that 
she doesn’t care to disturb it by 
pointing out any possible defects 
in his character. She is only now 
beginning to speak out against the 
unjust, overbearing treatment he 
has always accorded the children. 
Certainly he had a right to be 
warned a lot earlier than 16 years 
that he was losing the affection 
and respect of the whole family. 


Actually, under a good deal of 
what passes for good manners in 
marriage is a too healthy regard 
for our own thin skin. A woman 
cringes from the deep, loud tones 


of a man’s voice when the idea — 


she is trying to express may be 
fragile, almost intangible, but per- 
haps very worth-while. She feels 
her inner certainty crumbling, des- 
pairs of ever getting a man to 
understand what she knows 
through intuition — intuition here 
being defined as the sum of a 
series of impressions faithfully re- 
corded and stored away against a 
future, meaningful conclusion. Her 
surface reaction is to give up try- 
ing to express herself rather than 
take the brunt of an earthy man’s 
rational approach, which has the 
effect on her of a steamroller. 


A man avoids clashes with the 
gentle sex because whatever hap- 
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pens -to-logic, he always feels that 


he loses. He cannot stand a wo- * 


man’s tears, which at once infuri- 
ate him and unnerve him for the 
battle. He considers weeping an 
“unfair tactic”; therefore, disgust- 
ed, he cannot wait out the deluge 
which is actually only a sign that 
he has contacted the heart. Wo- 
men tend to ignore facts in favor 
of feelings. Facts must be given 
their proper attention, or the 
world would be an _ emotional 
jungle, as a man knows. 


Keeps Misgivings To Himself 


Still, having complete right on 
his side, he wields it like a judge 
instead of a loving husband. Or 
he retires from the field. Because 
he doesn’t want to “hurt” his wife 
by correcting her for her extrava- 
gance, curbing the outside activi- 
ties which are playing hob with 


an orderly home-life, insisting that — 


she be a little more firm with the 
children; because he doesn’t want 
to make himself unpopular in any 
way, he keeps his misgivings to 
himself. 

Husbands who notice that their 
wives find it necessary quite of- 
ten to consult outsiders, whether 
they be friends, confessors, or 
spiritual advisors, might do well 
to ask themselves if they've been 
strong enough, tender enough 
leaders in the home. Women want 
and need strength, much as they 
complain against it. They will fill 
the gap some way if lnushenile 
don’t ‘supply it. 
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‘through his wife’s unfair accusa-. 


marriage is more solid; more 


A husband has to take a chance 
once in a while of suffering 


tion, “Brute!” or’ its variations, 
where he feels she’s off base in 
something important. A wife must 
bear up under the epithet “Nag!” 
when she is forced to remind her 
husband of a duty he is consist- 
ently neglecting. Nor should any- 
one be too proud to match tone 
for strident tone when and if that 
course becomes necessary to melee 
oneself heard. 


Know Each Other’s Mind 


There is a lot of truth in the 
old saying “We don’t mind a 
fight because it’s such fun making 
up.” The right kind of argument 
will expose the mind of each part- 
ner to the other. There is no pos- 
sible way to know another more 
intimately than by knowing" his 
mind. Sometimes there is a spot 
in the mind we would rather keep 
hidden because we are not yet 
sure enough it will be found 
worthy of love. How glorious to 
find that knowledge, and acknow- 
ledgement of deeper thouglits or 
feelings, even faults, only intens}- 
fies love! 

After an air-clearing argument, 
so often we can see why the other 
has behaved as he did, and’ we 
can truly forgive from the heart 
as well as from the will. Then; 
after the tearing down, we begin 
again to build. The building of 


timately ours when we know ex- 
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actly how each block with its 
individual shape fits into the oth- 
er. 

Some of the blocks do have to 
be planed a little here, chiseled 
off there, sanded down all over. 
What is known as fraternal correc- 
tion is an obligation in charity to 
our neighbor. The voice of love 
does the kindest job of correcting 
anyone. 

Of course, you may not want to 
fight. You will, though. In under- 
ground ways. 

Was your bacon burned three 
days running, Tom? 


remember to stop for that maga- 
zine, Mabel? 

Is the supper constantly de- 
layed? 

Maybe it’s time to put up your 
dukes, and may the best man 
lose. 


Did you beg Tom in vain to. 


In Next Month’s Issue .. . 
SIX OBSTACLES TO A 
HAPPY MARRIAGE 


A Bride’s Prayer 


Here I stand on the threshold of a new life. 
Fear clutches at my heart— 

Dear Lord, look with kindness on Thy servant 
Help me feel secure from the start. 


As I await my beloved 


I lift my frightened heart to pray, 
Soon, I’ll be joined in a union, 
Consecrated, binding from this day. 


Dear Lord, make our life together 
Be one of lasting love and peace. 
May I always be chaste and faithful, 
May Your guidance never cease. 


May many children bless our humble home, 
And may we all live to see 

The next generation, Lord, 

Maybe even two or three. 


My fears are now all banished 
With new courage—my heart sings. 
I feel Your Holy Presence, 

My faltering feet sprout wings. 


Jane (Mathews) Cryan 
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The author of this article is of retiring disposition and prefers 


to approach anonymity as closely as available type sizes permit. 


His views are his and so are the consequences. 


You CAN Teach 
Her to DRIVE 


John J. Ryant 


T eacuinc your wife to drive 
can be a pleasant and rewarding 
experience, and somewhere in this 
land there may even be someone 
who has found it so. For the rest 
of us I have formulated a set of 
rules to make the whole experience 
as painless as possible for the hus- 
band. Now there may be cases 
where a wife has taught her hus- 
band, but those poor fellows are 
beyond our help. 


The husband must approach the 
ya fully cognizant of what 
e is up to. Do you presently feel 
superior as you drive to the station 
each morning in splendid solitude 
while neighbors shiver on corners 
waiting for a bus? Do you smile 
patronizingly at the gentle crea- 
tures in curlers and bathrobes driv- 
ing other men to the station? Do 
you pride yourself on the modest 
sum you now spend for gas, oil, 
repairs and car upkeep? You've 
got a good thing—why louse it up? 


‘mission from Colum- 
t., New Haven 7, Conn. 


*Reprinted with 
bia, 80 Meadow 
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For the others, here is oubie 


guidance: 


1. Be Clear In Your Instructions. 
To a non-mechanically minded 
woman, saying “Take the wheel” 
is confusing. She doesn’t know 
whether you mean the left front 
wheel, the right rear wheel or 
even, for that matter, the steering 
wheel. 


2. Adjust the Front Seat. It 
doesn’t matter which way you ad- 
just it—just do so. To women, ad- 
justing the seat is one of those 
things like moving a living room 
chair one inch or straightening an 
already straight picture. It’s com- 
pulsive. If you stop to question it, 
that car will never leave the drive- 
way. 

3. Be Patient. Do not. say, 
“Dear, we'll smash into that truck!” 
Wives consider this a sign of im- 
patience. Wait until she has 
smashed into the truck; then say, 
very gently, “That wasn’t quite 
right.” Avoid any hint of sarcasm. 
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prior to the first lesson and do not 
unduly call attention to them. Do 
your praying silently. Singing or 
whistling such hymns as “Nearer 
My God To Thee” is in bad taste. 
Covering your face with your 
hands or making a leap for the 
back seat do not inspire confi- 
dence. 


5. Consider Physical Limita- 
tions. Women work equally well 
with either hand; thus, they some- 
times confuse right and left. If 
your wife signals for a left turn 
and then makes a left turn, caution 
her that this may confuse male 
drivers following her. Some doc- 
tors believe that women cannot 
turn their heads properly; thus, 
they back up without looking. It 
is rather cute. Just overlook it. 


6. Learn The Proper Terminol- 
ogy. The Whatzis is the brake or 


the gas pedal, or, possibly, the 
windshield wipers. The Thinga- 


majig is the transmission, cigar 
lighter or light switch. The Radio 


Was Grandfather Right? 


4. Be Subtle. Install safety belts. 


Switch is the choke—and vice 
versa. Oil may mean gas—gas may 
mean water. Women develop their 
own terms, you see. We can’t 
help you—we haven’t even figured 
out our own wife’s terms yet. 


7. Widen Your Driveway. About 
40 feet would be right. 


8. Widen Your Garage. See 
above and please don’t ask any 
silly questions. Just do it. 


9. Don’t Give Up. You will 
feel discouraged after the first les- 
son. That is not unusual. You will 
also feel discouraged after the 
tenth or the twentieth. 


10. Do Give Up. Let’s face it. 
No husband has ever taught his 
wife to drive successfully. Why 
fight it? Dig down and pay for 
lessons for her’ at a driving school. 
You'll be irritated on hearing what 


a charming, clever fellow 


the instructor is . . . but just think 
of what he has to ‘put up with. 

One more tip. Do not show this 
to your wife. Nor mine. 


A perplexed mother once mentioned that it was becoming 
increasingly difficult to tell the boys and girls apart, since both 
wore shirts in the same appalling degree of disarray, blue jeans, 
similar shoes, and even had the same style hair cuts; her wise 
old father mentioned that although he was somewhat disconcerted 
by recent trends, he found the matter no problem, as the girls 
were the ones who talked the loudest. All of this supports the 
thesis of Compton MacKenzie that a woman finds it relatively easy 
to act like a man, but more difficult to act like a gentleman.— 
Robert Paul Mohan, S.S., in Ecclesiastical Review. 
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An Interview with Carmen Basilio— 


Ex (?)— Welterweight 


Y ovve an appointment with 
Carmen Basilio whom millions 
still look upon as THEIR welter- 
weight boxing champ of the 
world. 

You climb the two flights of 
wooden, musty, creaky stairs up 
to the Main Street Gym on North 
Salina Street in Syracuse, N.Y. 

There in the gym is Basilio 
squinting through battered eyes, 
his flat, scarred fighter’s features 
intently trained on a couple of pre- 
liminary boys sparring. 

He tells you he will not work 
out this particular day, for he has 
just motored 150 miles from a 
speaking engagement, and he has 
a heavy cold. You get the feeling 
that he is there only because he 
said he would meet you. 

The talk works itself around to 
a return title match with Johnny 
Saxton and to the fight last March 
when he lost the title to Saxton. 

There is deep, unmistakable 
bitterness in Carmen’s words as 
he describes the way he was 
“jobbed” out of his title, and you 
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Champion 


can’t help but feel that he lives 
for the day he will win it back. 
He doesn’t regard the $42,000 
he took out of the last title fight 
as balm for his wounds, for he 
is a proud little guy. 
All his life he had dreamed of 


. becoming champ. He realized that 


ambition in two memorable scraps 
with tough Tony DeMarco, twice 
scoring technical knockouts over 
Tony, first to win the title, then 
to hold it. 


Catholic Fighter Of The Year 


Basilio is proud of the awards 
that went along with his being 
champion, too, like the citation he 
received designating him Catho- 
lic Fighter of the Year in 1955. 

In describing why Basilio was 
named for the Catholic Fighter of 
The Year award, Father John Wil- 
son, moderator of boxing at Aqui- 
nas Institute in Rochester, N. Y., 
explained, “Carmen is a wonderful 
inspiration to young boxers every- 
where. He always keeps in sha 
He’s an exemplary Catholic, an I 
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don’t just mean one who blesses 
himself in the corner of a ring be- 
fore a fight.” 

He makes no attempt to duck 
or bob and weave around your 
questions. 


Q — Do you feel you got a 
fair decision in the last fight with 
Saxton? 

A — No. They stole that fight 
from me. I don’t know why. Those 
officials were either crooked or 
incompetent. All I ask for in any 
fight is a fair shake from the of- 
ficials. 

Q — Fair shake? 

A — Yes, fair shake. Fighting is 
my living, and I’ve got a right to 
expect fair officiating at least. 


Q — When you meet Saxton: 


again, would you be apt to go for 
a quick knockout? 

A — A fighter’s foolish to try 
for a knockout without trying to 
set up the KO. You look for your 
opening, then you take your shot. 
I will try for the knockout, but 
I'm not going to leave myself 
open to do it. Saxton is no dummy. 
He can hit and he can hurt. 

Q — Do you plan ‘to change 
your style of fighting against Sax- 
ton? 

A — No. I fight best when I'm 
the aggressor. I can’t be the hit- 
and-run kind of fighter. 


Q — Do you feel you tired or 
made any mistakes in your last 


fight with Saxton? 


A — I didn’t feel tired, but if 
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I was it was because I was tired 
of chasing Saxton. And I don’t re- 
member making any mistakes. The 
only mistakes were made by the 
officials. I won that fight. 


Three years after he had de- 
cided that he wanted to make his 
living by boxing, Carmen Basilio 
became so discouraged that he 
quit the ring to work in an elec- 
trical factory. 

His road to the title was broken 
and bumpy. There was his quit- 
ting the ring. Then he was the 
victim of mismanagement. And 
when he finally hit a stride where 
he was a top contender, he was 
by-passed for title fights so often 
that he was being compared to 
the bridesmaid who just couldn’t 
seem to get the traditional flower 
toss from the bride. 


Trains Every Day 

The Basilio training schedule 
never suffers. Sometimes he does 
his running early in the morning, 
along the Chittenango Creek near 
his home, resembling one of King 
Arthur’s Knights as he jogs along 
wearing a woolen cap that covers 
his head and most of his face. 

“I do my training every day no 
matter where I’m expected to be,” 
Basilio explained. “If I don’t go 
to a gym, I'll do three rounds of: 
shadow boxing right in my hotel. 
room.” 

Why does he drive himself so 
hard? Basilio answers part of it by’ 
saying, “If you had worked on an 
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onion farm for 14 years, you'd 
know. I spent. half my life pick- 
ing onions. Boxing has been good 
to me, but still it’s tough. Onion 
farming is tough work, but you 
don’t have to take a punch. And 
I’ve fought nothing but the best 
for the last three years. 


. “I was in the Marines for 33 
months, but the toughest I had 
there was being seasick for 31 
days on a trip to Guam.” He saw 
no heavy action. 

He had begun to like the sound 
“Hiya champ” when he walked 
down the street. He says he’s re- 
cognized on the street in most any 
city he visits. He likes owning his 
home outright and the KO-1 
license plate on his car and the 
fact that he has been able to pick 
up the mortgage on his parent’s 
home. Boxing did all this. No- 
body knows it better than Basilio. 


. That’s part of the reason he 
hasn’t lost that hungry look that 
all good boxers are supposed to 
have. “Uncle Sam’s taxes keep me 
hungry,” Carmen kids, 


Adopted Two Children 


When he defended his title iast 
November against DeMarco, Ba- 
silio took the hardest punch of his 
career in an early round. He stag- 
gered and seemed certain to be 
going down for the second time 
in his ring history. But he kept 
his feet somehow. “I didn’t go 
down, because I didn’t want to,” 
was his simple explanation. 
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Basilio is a man of strong faith 
and simple taste. “I can’t see why 
any person can’t find time to go 
to church one day a week and say 
a few prayers each day, especially 
when it does so much good,” is 
the way he puts it. 


One of ten children, Basilio has 
“never been lucky enough to have 
any children of my own.” He and 
his wife have adopted two chil- 
dren. He is a bug on fishing and 
hunting and keeps hunting dogs. 


Toward boxing he has develop- 
ed a_ business man’s attitude. 
What’s it like up there in the ring 
just as they’re lowering the house 
lights and playing the National 
Anthem?, he was asked. 

“All the tenseness has gone out 
of you. You look across the ring 
at the other guy and you say to 
yourself ‘Let’s get it over with.’ 
Boxing used to be fun, now it’s 
strictly business.” 


Basilio is nimble on his feet, 
too, when addressing dinner 
groups as he demonstrated not 
too long ago. 

A youngster, during a special 
question-and-answer session, had 
asked him: “What’s your best 
punch?” 


Carmen didn’t hesitate. “Well, 
I can’t describe it. But if you step 
up here, I can show you.” 

The notion here is that Basilio 
will be showing his best punch to 
Saxton when they get together. 
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iy was less than two weeks be- 
fore Christmas when I visited the 
Ploski home for the first time. As 
with the average American family, 
there was air of excitement and 
expectation among the five young 
Ploski children. 

' For baby Stanley, gravely sur- 
veying the activities of his brothers 
and sister from the safety of his 
play pen, it would be a first 
Christmas. For his adopted sister 
—four-year-old, dark-eyed Susan 
Yamada Ploski—it would also be a 
first Christmas in a sense ...a 
first Christmas here in America. 

It all began on a Sunday after- 
noon back in Feb of 1954, 
when Bernice Ploski picked up her 
weekly copy of the “Michigan 
Catholic” and sat down to relax 
and read. Things were always a 
little easier on Sunday with her 
husband, Richard, home from his 
work in General Motors. Richard 
was a help with the three small 
children. 

One particular article in the pa- 
per caught her attention almost at 
once. The article featured the 
plight of children born to Japanese 
mothers and American _ fathers, 
These unfortunate children were 
depicted as outcasts in their own 
land—objects of scorn to the Jap- 
anese people. 

Bernice Ploski re-read the article 
—and read it still once more. Per- 
haps . . . Her eyes rested on the 
Reprinted with permission from The 


blonde heads of her three boys, 
playing contentedly upon the floor. 
She and Richard had wanted a sis- 
ter for the boys—one to take the 
place of the little daughter of their 
own who had died several years 
ago. They had talked of nig 
a little girl, but no agency woul 

listen to them — not with three 
small children of their own. But, 
perhaps, this could be the way! 
With rising certainty she knew it 
would be the way. 


It was typical of Bernice Ploski’s 
faith and trust in her husband, 
that she had no doubts as to his 
will to go along with the plan. 
And it was typical of Richard Plos- 
ki that he accepted his wife’s idea 
with a “Well, all right . . . let's” 
find out about it.” 


So the first letter of inquiry was 
written by the Ploskis to Father 
William A. Koschmitter, a Mary- 
knoll missioner .in charge of the 
Catholic Central committee. in 
pan. Then began the days of wait- 
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“Why don’t more people do the same thing ?” 


Home and Happiness for Susan 


ing until finally the envelope with 
the foreign postmark arrived con- 
taining the application forms. 


The Ploskis filled out the papers 
and sent them back. This was the 
beginning of the exchange of let- 
ters between the Ploskis’ suburban 
Detroit home and the orphanage 
in Yokohama. Outwardly calm, 
Bernice Ploski went about her 
home duties in her usual manner. 
She and Richard had agreed to 
tell no one, because they could 
imagine the reaction of their 


friends if their plans were disclos- 
ed. 


But you already have three 
children—still practically babies! 
And may still have a larger family! 
It isn’t as if you had a large 
home—and plenty of money! You 
just can’t afford itl 


' And the child is Japanese. You 
don't know anything about the 
Japanese people 
; Strong and Willing 
The arguments were all perfect- 
true. But if their hearts were 
large enough for another young- 
ster, the house would be large 
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enough. The compact little brick 
home boasted only five rooms — 
two of them bedrooms — but there 
was an expansion attic, and Rich- 
ard Ploski’s heart and hands were 
strong and willing. 


They couldn’t afford it—not on 
a factory-worker’s pay — that was 
true, too. And neither of them 
had ever had any personal contact 
with Japanese people. But Rich- 
ard Ploski had been raised in Po- 
land and was happy to offer an 
orphan an opportunity to be raised 
in this country. 

Then, in January of 1955, a list 
was published, giving the names 
of American couples who were 
adopting Japanese war orphans. 
The Ploskis’ name was on that list, 
and immediately their peaceful 
little home was disrupted by the 
insistent clamor of the telephone. 


Newspaper reporters called, ask- 
ing if the report were true. Rich- 
aid Ploski, upset the publicity, 
hung up on them—but they called 
back. Yes, it was true he an- 
nounced tersely. 


Bernice’s mother called too, al- 
most at once, and in Bernice’s © 
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own words . . . “Mother was flab- 
bergasted!” Now there was anoth- 
er argument advanced by well- 
meaning friends. 

“But you're cting another 
baby in a few caake it may be 
a girl.” 

Yes, this was true, too. Bernice 
was expecting a baby in March. 
And perhaps it would be a girl this 
time. But even if it were a girl 
or if it were twins — it wouldn't 
have made a bit of difference as 
far as their plans for adopting 
Susan were concerned. For by 
this time they had full particulars 
about the little Japanese war or- 
phan who was due to arrive any 
day. They knew that the nuns 
had given the little orphan girl 
the name of Susan Yamada—yama- 
da being a Japanese word meaning 
petite. They knew that she was 
the child of a Japanese woman and 
a Polish-American father. And they 
knew that they had already reserv- 
ed a place in their hearts for the 
little girl. 

Finally, the good news came 
through to them. Susan was due 
to arrive on March the nineteenth. 
On the evening of March 
eighteenth the Ploskis tucked the 
children into bed with the promise 
that “tomorrow we can all drive 
out to the airport and watch Susan 
arrive on the big plane!” It was 
the thrilling culmination of their 
plans, and Bernice and Richard 
Ploski looked forward with eager 
anticipation to meeting the little 
girl at the airport. 
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However, Bernice was up earlier 
than she had planned on that long- 
awaited morning. She wakened 
her husband with the news that it 
looked as though Susan was not 
going to be the next new arrival in 

e family after all! They made 
the trip to Sinai Hospital in the 
early morning hours, and there, at 
six-forty-five a.m., the Ploskis’ 
fourth son, Stanley, was born. 

It was a busy and hectic day for 
Richard Ploski. Leaving the hos- 
pital, he herded his three elder 
sons into the car and drove to Wil- 
low Run airport. At three forty p. 
m., the big airliner settled down 
upon the landing strip and out 
stepped a four-year-old Japanese- 
American girl wearing a pink coat, 
blue hat and a large red tag tied 
on to her coat’ labeled “Must Ride 
—Rush.” 

Susan didn’t say an 
couldn’t speak a word of English, 
but she walked right into her 
adopted father’s arms. She cried 
a little; five-year-old Dennis offer- 
ed her an ice cream cone and took 
her hand. The tears soon subsided. 
The stewardess informed them 
that Susan had enjoyed the trip 
until the other Japanese children 
had left the plane at Seattle, and 
then she had begun to feel lone- 
some. Reporters and officials 
claimed Mr. Ploski’s attention 
while Susan shyly eyed her new 
brothers. 

As Bernice has said, her hus- 
band is a willing helper around the 
house. He had ample opportunity 
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to prove himself during the next 
several days as he alternated be- 
tween taking care of the house and 
children, and visiting the hospital 
to see his wife and baby son. 


How Tiny She Was! 
On the day of her discharge 


from the hospital, Bernice saw her 
newly-adopted daughter for the 
first time as her husband helped 
her into the car at the hospital 
driveway. How tiny she was! This 
was the thought that struck Ber- 
nice as she looked at the little girl. 
Tiny and defenseless—and in need 
of a mother’s love. 


_ With a smile, Richard handed 
Bernice a sheet of paper which 
had accompanied Susan on_ her 
trip across the sea. On the paper 
was a list of Japanese words with 
their American meanings—an ab- 
breviated dictionary by which they 
could understand Susan’s wants 
and needs. 

But as Bernice puts it, “The lan- 
guage barrier was the first hurdle 
to be crossed. For example, when 
Susan asked for ‘mesu’ (water) I 
would pretend not to understand. 
I would not give her the water 
until she pointed to the faucet, and 
then, as I handed her the glass, I 
would say the word wa-ter, very 
distinctly and have her repeat it 
after me. It was amazing how 
quickly and willingly Susan re- 
sponded to this method. 

“Within a very short time, she 
could make known her wants in 
English, and you can see for your- 
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self how well she now— 
after nine months in this country.” 
Yes, the little sloe-eyed girl 
could do more than simply make 
her wants known now. For a child 
who celebrates her fifth birthday 
on April twenty-ninth, 1956, she 
speaks exceptionally well, with no 
trace of an accent, and chatters 
away about anything and every- 
thing. Japanese? She has appar- 
ently forgotten the language and 
never mentions her former life. 


As she sat at the dining room 
table with her big brother, Ricky, 
her dark hair brushing against his 
blonde hair, and with five-year- 
old Dennis and two-year-old Ter- 
ence, they shared their box of 
crayons with equanimity as each 
one colored an animal picture. 

“I'm coloring green shoes on this 
giraffe,” Susan announced as she 
carefully smoothed the little white 
pinafore which protected her dress 
from crayon marks. 

“We try not to spoil her,” her 
mother explained. “But she does 
get a lot of attention—a good deal 
rom visitors — and she is well 
aware of it. Then, too, her broth- 
ers take an active interest in her. 
For instance, if she has a pretty 
new dress, they will admire it and 
perhaps ask if they might be al- 
lowed to button up the back for 
her. On the other hand, when 
she indulges in any girlish tan- 
trums or unreasonable demands, 
they become annoyed with her.” 

“She has gained some weight 
and grown a few inches since she 
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arrived,” Bernice went on with 
motherly pride. “Her favorite food 
is not ice cream—but. meat. At 
first, Susan was almost anti-social 
in her relations with anyone out- 
side our family. But we soon found 
out that she did not dislike our 
friends. Instead, she was afraid 
we were going to take her some 
place and leave her—possibly a re- 
sult of her life in Japan. 


“She has changed, though, since 
she became convinced that we 
loved her and were not going to 
give her away.” 


It is certain that the Ploskis 
have done some successful con- 
vincing of Susan. Susan is a hap- 
py, well-adjusted girl today—belov- 
ed by her parents and her broth- 
ers. Her straight, dark hair has 
been softly curled about her ani- 
mated face and she has a natural, 
out-going manner that appeals to 
everyone who meets her. 


“How do I manage?” Bernice 
Ploski shrugged her shoulders and 
smiled a little. “It is not so hard, 
really. Not when I am so lucky 
as to have a good husband who 
goes more than half way to help 
me with everything. My daily 
schedule is very adjustable. If 
Baby Stanley sleeps later in the 
morning, I sleep, too, because my 
husband gets up early and fixes 
his own breakfast. 

“Rickey, of course, goes to 
school. He is in the second grade 
of Our Lady of Grace School. And 
Dennis goes to kindergarten a half 


day. The baby is easily managed, 
too, because he is naturally good- 
tempered. And then he is fortu- 
nate to have three active older 
brothers and a sister whose activi- 
ties he can watch, so he stays in 
the play pe contentedly for long 
periods of the day. Just opposite 
the front of our house is the open 
space of the park with its expanse 
of grass and trees where the chil- 
dren can spend a good deal of 
their out-of-doors time.” 


True Sense of Values 


In her matter-of-fact, soft-spok- 
en way, Bernice Ploski made it all 
sound very simple and uncompli- 
cated. Perhaps it was all in having 
a healthy perspective and a true 
sense of values, I thought as I 
glanced at the large statue of Our 
Lady that stood on the buffet. 
Looking in the direction of the 
bookcase, my eyes roved over the 
titles of such books as Fulton 
Sheen’s “Life is Worth Living,” 
and the “Glory of Man” and 
“Glory of Christ.” 

Luxuries such as a new car and 
expensive furniture are not for the 
Ploskis. They can afford only the 
luxury of living as it was meant 
to be lived—in a spirit of true 
Christian charity. 

Richard Ploski is a little impa- 
tient of the recent publicity that 
has come to his family as a result 
of the adoption. “But,” he ex- 
plains, “the reporters said perhaps 
our story would influence others 
to take similar action—and any- 
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thing I can do to. help he war .or- 
phans is fine with. me.” 


He went on to tell of one con- 
crete example of how their story 
influenced others—of a couple who 
wished to adopt not just one, but 
two Japanese orphans, against 
their relatives’ advice. They read 
of the Ploski family in the news- 
paper and called to ask Mr. Plos- 
ki’s advice. His advice, of course, 
was to proceed with the adoptions, 
and that is just what the couple 
did. 

During this past year of 1955, 
there were fifty children adopted 
from Our Lady of Lourdes Home 
in Yokohama, Japan, and brought 
to the United States. 


twentieth time) that I thought it 
was a wonderful thing for them to 
have done, Bernice Ploski looked 
at me quizzically, a little smile 
on her lips. 

The Ploskis only wonder why 
there are not more families to take 
the orphans into their homes. 

“That’s what everyone k 
saying—that it’s wonderful,” she 
said, shaking her head a little in 
a lack of understanding. “I don’t 


see anything so wonderful about 
it . ut if they all think so, why 
don’t. more people do the same 
thing?” 


This — in Bernice Ploski’s own 
words—expresses the whole _phil- 


osophy of the Ploski med eon 


a simple philosophy . . . a sound 
At my remark (for perhaps the philosophy. 
+++ 
Why They Plunge 
Most of our secular contemporaries go into marriage . . . be- 


cause they think that marriage will make them happy! It is true, 
of course, that marriage can make them happy if they seek true 
happiness; the Church in her exhortation before the wedding 
ceremony promises the couple “the greatest happiness possible in 
this life.’ Yet, too many people try to force marriage to give 
them what they think happiness is! Our worldly society seeks 
happiness in a sort of mathematical formula—“Happiness equals 
pleasure plus money.” They find to their sorrow, that neither 
pleasure nor money, alone or together, can give them happiness.— 
Henry V. Sattler, C.SS.R. in Today. 
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Now that 


Middle-Aged Op 


Herman Goodman, M.D.* 


Iu A physician who has joined 
the growing ranks of the middle- 
-aged. My attitude toward the 
problem of growing older is now 
in shaper focus. It’s more personal. 

As one “growing-older” person 
to another, what can you do that 
I am doing to stay well and not 

me a medical or social prob- 
lem? What “medical prescription” 
can I pass along to you for a 
healthy and happy middle age — 
advice that will reflect, I trust, 
judgement and knowledge gained 
in more than three decades of 
office and hospital practice. 

What about working, eating 
habits, drinking and smoking and 
the other problems that are of 
immediate concern? 

Here’s what I'm doing. Perhaps 
it may be a suitable “prescription” 
for you. 

First: I plan to work at what I 
have always done, without any 


*Reprinted with permission from Victor- 
jan magazine, Father Baker’s Homes of 
Charity, Lackawanna 18, N. Y. 


. A doctor speaks frankly about himself 
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radical changes in my work rou- 
tine. I've always found relaxation 
in my hobbies of collecting and 
writing. These avocations, I ex- 
pect, will be helpful to me in 
later years, just as your hobbies 
will continue to give you pleasure. 


Second: I plan to continue my 
present food habits. As far as feas- 
ible, I'll continue to eat what I 
have always eaten. Real pleasure 
in food is a “vice” we should en- 
joy. However, it may be necessary 
to decrease the intervals between 
meals, and to be more selective 
in the choice of food items. Obes- 
ity is dangerous, particularly in 
older people. If we watch our 
calories and concentrate on vita- 
min-rich, protein foods we don’t 
have to deny ourselves any of the 
pleasures of eating. 


Third: A doctor usually pre- 
scribes for his patients as much 
alcohol as he himself drinks. Per- 
sonally, I have never touched the 
stuff. But I believe that a person, 
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as he ages, may continue to con- 
sume any alcoholic beverage in 
moderation. The habit of a cock- 
tail before dinner can remain as 
a habit. A mild addiction to alco- 
hol is not dangerous. Alcohol is 
one of the best known of the 
agents that will dilate the blood 
vessels — and constriction of the 
vessels is one of the concomitants 
of aging. 


Coffee, tea, milk, water and 
other liquid intake depends upon 
likes and dislikes. The influences 
of the quantity of fluid intake u 
on longevity and diseases of old 
age have been studied. In the 
main, the volume of fluid has not 
been found to exert any appreci- 
able, measurable difference. 


Fourth: I don’t smoke. If you 
do, should you continue to smoke? 
A non-smoker certainly should 
find no need to begin the habit 
in middle-age. But what about the 
addicted smoker? Should he con- 
tinue to smoke as much as ever, 
or should he slow down and pos- 
sibly quit? The weight of statisti- 
cal evidence tends to support .the 
latter. Older persons with a his- 
tory of heavy smoking appear to 
have more lung cancer than simi- 
lar groups of non-smokers. 


In the early days of my prac- 
tice, women with cancer of the 
lip and cancer of the lung were 
rarely seen among non-smokers. 
With the tremendous increase in 
smoking by women, cancer of the 
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lip and of the lung are increasingly 
diagnosed. 

Fifth: Youth has no monoply on 
exercise and sports. I have been 
rather active and I hope to con- 
tinue my exercise. However, I will 
limit myself to exercise which af- 
ford the opportunity to lie down. 
Terry McGovern, one-time boxing 
champion and athletic trainer, ad- 
vocated exercises in the supine po- 
sition. You can accomplish the 
same movements without the 
strain. 

Walking for miles is better than 
sprints after bus or train. Floating 
or swimming on your back pro- 
tects you after the strain of the 
crawl. Volleyball may not stimu- 
late competition but it preserves 
the heart. 


Remember that walking down 
stairs costs as much energy as 
walking up stairs. One is as much 
a strain as the other. One thing 
seems certain: taking to the rocker 
or day bed is not advisable if we 
can possibly avoid it. 

Sixth: Concern about daily 
bowel movements, for some rea- 
son, increases with age. Don't 
start taking cathartics and thus 
begin a habit leading to consti- 
pation — the fault you try to over- 
come. Medical science has not 
produced one bit of evidence de- 
claring a daily stool essential at 
any age. Regularity has become a 
fetish. 

Don’t ignore signs and symp- 
toms referable to the stomach, in- 
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testines and 
don’t concentrate on minor modi- 
fications, sensation, number and 
and periodicity of calls to nature. 


Of course, bleeding should never ; 
be ignored nor kept secret from’ 


your physician. Bleeding from any 
orifice calls for examination. 


Enjoy All Your Senses 


Seventh: Some of us have a 
false pride in the matter of pros- 
thesis. I don’t. If a dentist advises 
it, I go along with his suggestions 
for artificial dentures.to save my 
remaining teeth. When my opto- 
metrist told me that ordinary read- 
ing glasses were not satisfactory 
for me, I started wearing trifocals. 
T still hear well, but hard-of hear- 
ing folk should not refuse to wear 
an unobtrusive hearing aid. 

Do not hesitate to wear an ap- 
pliance. Do not depress yourself 
by continuing in semi-blindness or 
deafness. Enjoy all your senses 
with these necessary additions. 

Eighth: This concerns my—and 
your—mental health. Our compli- 
cated social and economic en- 
vironment presses upon each of us 
in a particular, sometimes unique, 
manner. We have common prob- 
lems: to continue living in your 
own home? To move to a new 


place? To live with our children? 


To enter a custodial home? To 
live within one’s income? - To 
spend from capital? 

It is impossible to take your 


‘place, as much as I may desire to 
do so.’ All the circumstances of 


lower bowel. But - 


each individual. must be known. 


Snap decision is harmful. But 


study and concern for all factors 
can accomplish much to put you 


‘in: the path of fulfillment of am- 


bition and realization of prayers. 

Ninth: I visit my physician more 
frequently, now that I’m middle- 
aged. Medical care at. this stage 
of life requires a point of view. 
What is the aim of the periodic 
medical examination?. How valid 
is periodic cancer detection? What 
kind of physician is needed? 

I advise you to get a general 
practitioner with a heart..It may 
not be easy to find the one for 
you. But you ultimately will meet 
the man fitting your concept of 
the physician you can trust. 

What should you expect from 
a medical friend? A keen insight 
into your particular, individual 
problems. A medical skill required - 
for your physical well-being. A 
willingness to share responsibility 
of your problem requiring special- 
ist knowledge beyond the experi- 
ence of the man in general prac- 
tice. 

What can you expect from peri- 
odic visits to your physician dur- 
ing periods of relative good 
health? Will regular visits prevent 
fatal cancer, delay heart disease, 
prolong life? The answer is yes..... 
That’s my nine-point ‘program 
for keeping myself in good condi- 
tion, mentally and physically, as 
“time marches on.” I think it is 
sensible and practical. I think it 
can help you, too. 
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Life with my Mary : 


OUR WEDDING DAY 


WE were 


children in a 
stable world, 
but our adole- 
scense, adult- 
, hood, and ma- 
turity were 
spent in a 
world that seemed to have gone 
mad. Yet despite the colossal dis- 
locations of the Great Depression, 
World War II, and the Cold War, 
we have managed to go along liv- 
ing our lives, developing our mar- 
riage, and rearing our family in 
comparative serenity. 


After I had given Mary the en- 
gagement ring and we had select- 
ed the date for the wedding, I be- 

an to save money in earnest. I 

d never before saved it at all. 
I remember that I was obscurely 
disgusted in boyhood with my 
brother because he had forty dol- 
lars in the bank, and I had noth- 
ing. I disdained, too, his careful 


*Third chapter of the book “Life With 
Mary,” ruce Co., 400 
Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wis., $3.00. Re- 
printed with permission. 
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practice of hanging up his clothin 
at night, keeping it brushed an 
pressed, and all that sort of thing. 
Now that I was facing the re- 
sponsibilities of marriage, how- 
ever, I could see my brother's 
point. I husbanded my salary as 
well as I, with my temperament, 
was able. I was seen less often 
playing billiards, a game which to 
this day I consider the prince of 
them all. 


We were to marry in July; and 
by the time that month arrived, I 
had $247 in the bank. 

But I had not saved this royal 
sum for the sake of saving it, but 
for the sake of spending it. I 
made a down payment on a four- 
cylinder Ford. I do not remember 
whether I bought a new suit, al- 
though I suppose I did. I set aside 
a stipend for the priest and a. gift 
for the altar boys, and found my- 


‘self in possession of $70 for the 


honeymoon. _. 

Mary and I were determined 
upon one thing: we would not live 
with relatives—or for that matter 
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with anybody else. In prepara- 
tion for our marriage, we rented a 
three-room apartment for $30 a 
month. It was situated on what 
we promptly dubbed the Boule- 
vard of the Alleys—a take-off on 
the Boulevard of the Allies in 
Pittsburgh. 


‘The apartment was on one of 
two narrow streets with a little 
strip of park between them, where 
we thought the children (we were 
already dreaming of children) 
could play. As it turned out, we 
lived on the Boulevard of the 
Alleys three months. 


I obtained, on credit, a daven- 
port and chair, and some kitchen 
furniture. Mary already owned 
iron twin beds, complete with 
springs and mattresses. Her moth- 
er and mine donated bedclothing, 
knives and forks, cooking utensils, 
dishes and the like. 


We moved our few possessions 
into the little apartment, arranged 
and rearranged them, and stood 
back for a moment surveying our 
first home. We kissed each other 
ceremoniously, went outside, and 
locked the front door. I dropped 
the key into my pocket with a 
feeling of immense importance, 
and handed Mary into the Ford. 

We were ready to speak our 
vows, to come together as husband 
and wife, and to establish one of 
those little nations, those little 
worlds, which are called families. 


We were early for our wedding, 
and yet we were late. This bit of 


time-space magic was made pos- 
sible by Mary’s mercurial nephew, 
Dick. Dick and his brother Fred 
were altar boys for our nuptial 
Mass. Among their duties was 
that of keeping watch for our ar- 
rival, and heralding our approach 
by seizing a big rope and ringing 
the bell of our parish church. 


Mary and I were to ride to 
church in her brother Ralph’s new 
and shining Chevrolet. Unfortu- 
nately, Dick and Fred had not 
been warned that Ralph might 
drive somebody else to church be- 
fore he brought us. Fifteen or 
twenty minutes before we were 
due, Dick saw the Chevrolet ap- 
roaching, and instantly set the 

Il to clamoring. 


Mary and I ‘heard the sound at 
her mother’s house, where we were 
waiting. We surmised what had — 
happened. The moment Ralph re- 
turned, we jumped hastily into his 
car and hurried to the church. 


We had been carefully coached 
not to walk up the aisle until the 
organist finished her introduction 
to the wedding march, but we 
broke the rule when we saw white- 
haired Father Edgar standing pa- 
tiently at the altar, to which he 
had gone upon hearing the bell. 
We arrived at the altar before the 
organ introduction was half fin- 
ished. 


“Marriage,” says the Church in 
its instructions for those entering 
upon that state of life, “is a sacra- 
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ment instituted by Jesus Christ in 
order to unite, by an indissoluble 
bond, two souls whom God has 
made for each other, and who will 
love and be devoted to each other, 
as Christ also loved the Church 
and delivered Himself up for it.” 


Such is the high and noble ro- 
mance of the Christian truth about 
marriage. But I suppose that Mary 
and I are by no means the only 
couple who little a iated, un- 
til much later, the splendor of the 
life upon which we were entering. 

I am sure that we hardly heard, 
standing there at the altar, the 
magnificent blessings which our 
venerable pastor, Father Edgar, 
was calling down upon us in a 
voice beginning to quaver with 
age. 

Bless, O Lord, this union, and 
from heaven watch over it... 

Deign, O Lord, to send upon 
this man and wife Thy blessing; 
that they may continue in Thy fa- 
vor, persevere in Thy will, and 
abide in Thy love. Through Christ 
Our Lord. 

Thus prayed Father Edgar in 
the glorious ancient prose of the 
Church, lifting his blue-veined old 
hand in the Sign of the Cross 
above our bowed heads. 

May the Lord God Almighty 
bless you with the fulness of His 
benediction; may you see your 
children’s children even to the 
third and fourth generation, and 
may you attain to a happy old age. 
Through Christ Our Lord. 
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May the God of Israel join you 
together; and may He be with 

The aged voice murmured the’ 
noble benedictions; but we were 
too young and too thoughtless, we 
had not lived enough and suffered” 
enough, to appreciate them as they 
deserved. We were like children 
as we stood there entering upon a - 
union so important for future gen- 
erations that it might well have 
struck angels with awe. 

And now, O Lord, make them ° 
bless Thee more fully .. . 

Thy wife shall be as a fruitful 
vine on the sides of thy house. 
Thy children as olive-plants round 
about thy table. ; 

The divine poetry, the t 
but we did not really hear them. 
We were not ready to attend to 


them, to realize their beauty until 


years later, when we were older 
and much wiser. 

Father Edgar lifted his voice 
and hands in the final blessing: 

May the God of Abraham, the 
God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob be with you, and may He 
fulfill His blessing in you: that you 
may see your children’s children 
even to the third and fourth gener- 
ation, and thereafter may you have 
life everlasting, by the grace of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ. 

It was ended. The organ burst © 
forth in a joyful paean. Mary and 
I rose from our knees and fled 
from the church; fled along the . 
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aisle between the stained-glass 
windows into the bright sunshine 
outside. There was only one thing 
in the marriage service that we 
had truly. understood and _pro- 
foundly encompassed with our 
minds and wills: 


I take thee to have and to hold 
from this day forward; for better, 
for worse, for richer, for poorer, 
in sickness and in health, until 
death do us part, and thereto I 
plight thee my troth. 


That much we had really grasp- 
ed; and it was enough to carry 
us onward and upward toward 
the time when we should grasp 
the other great truths that had 
been uttered to us. 


We fled from the church, and 
we did not yet comprehend 
the splendid Christian facts about 
marriage. 

Two souls whom God has made 
for each other. . . 


Thus speaks the Church; but I 
wonder whether one in a hundred 
of the young men and women who 
approach the altar together ever 
appreciate the magnificence of the 
vocation into which they are en- 
tering. 

Joe and Mary who had just ad- 
ministered the Sacrament of Matri- 
mony to each other fled down the 
steps of the church, piled into 
Ralph’s Chevrolet, and rode away 
through the July heat, between the 
little houses and under the trees 
arching above the winding streets. 
60 


I had conferred upon Mary, and 

she upon me, one of the Seven 
Sacraments instituted by the Re- 
deemer to make men and women 
holy. We had called down from 
heaven the goodness of God upon 
each other. But we did not know. 
We did not realize. We thought 
we were merely Joe and Mary. 


We ran up the wooden steps of 
Mary’s home, and into the tiny 
parlor. There we stood, looking 
at each other as if we had never 
before met. We stood there wait- 
ing awkwardly for the relatives to 
arrive, and I do not think that I 
so much as kissed Mary. We had 
not appreciated the great blessings 
and the great poetry, but one thing 
we did understand—we were hus- 
band and wife; and the realization 
overwhelmed us. It made us sud- 
denly shy. 

Soon the relatives came flocking 
in, effusive with congratulations. 
Out of the corner of my eye, I saw 
Mary startle my father’s enormous 
humility into blushes by suddenly 
and unexpectedly kissing him as 
he held out his hand to her. 

Mary kissed my father, and I 
shook hands, awkwardly and em- 
barrassedly, with her father an 
mother. 

Mary and I were strangely un- 
hungry. All through the wedding 
breakfast we sat nibbling, occa- 
sionally letting our eyes meet each 
other’s for a moment, and smil- 
ing mechanically at the chaffing. 
of relatives. 

Mary’s mother again demon- 
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strated her great good sense. As 
soon as she could, she announced 
that Mary and I had a long trip 
ahead of us (it wasn’t really long) 
and ought to get started. We 
smiled gratefully at her. 


In a few minutes, we were run- 
ning out to the Ford amid a small 
shower of rice. I opened the door 
for Mary, got in behind the wheel, 
stepped on the starter, and wait- 
ed impatiently for the last good- 
byes to be uttered. 


I was about to let out the clutch 
and chug away when Mary’s moth- 
er approached and handed through 
the open window a cardboard box. 
“That's a little snack for you, in 
case you get hungry,” she said 
with a motherly smile. 


Hunger was the last thing I ex- 
pected, but I thanked her—I am 
afraid a bit perfunctorily — tossed 
the box into the back seat, slid 
the car into gear, and we were off. 


Within twenty minutes we were 
out in the country on the other 
side of the Kiskiminetas River, 
tooling along a hot ribbon of high- 
way under a blazing July sun. 


I looked ahead and saw noth- 
ing. I looked to the right and left 
and there were no houses. I glanc- 
ed in my rear-view mirror; the 
road behind us was empty. 

I stopped the car and leaned 
toward Mary, sliding my arm 
around her shoulders. 


“Joe. Someone might see.” 
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“No. We're all alone.” 
She yielded, and I kissed her. 


Instantly there was a great hoot: 
ing from an automobile horn, and 
a carload of workmen swept past, 
shouting. 

“Joe!” exclaimed “Mary, 
proachfully. 

“Td have sworn there was no- 
body near us,” I said. Blushing 
and grinning, I put the car into 
Bear again, and we resumed our 

oneymoon journey. 

From that time on, as we wound 
through the Pennsylvania hills, 
anyone seeing us might have 
thought we were barely acquaint- 
ed. I.stayed on my side of the 
car, and Mary on hers. 

I think we could hardly have 
covered more than fifteen miles 
when I became conscious of hun- 
ger. I stopped the car, pulled off 
the road, reached back a long arm 
for the box Mary’s mother had 
handed me, and opened it. It was 
filled with chicken sandwiches. 

“Hungry?” I asked Mary. 

She took a sandwich. I took one. 
Then we took another. By the 
time our appetites were satisfied, 
the box was empty. And I doubt 
that any wedding breakfast has 
ever tasted better than that one, 
eaten along the roadside under 
the flaming sun, while a herd of 
cows in a neighboring field grazed 
contentedly. 

Two souls whom God has made 
for each other... 

The Sacrament of Matrimony is 
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a communion of life, physical, in- 
tellectual and moral. 

We ate our sandwiches in inno- 
cent ignorance of the gigantic im- 
portance of a husband and wife in 
the eyes of the Church. Years later, 
I was to read with profound appre- 
ciation an ancient Christian formu- 
la for the marriage vow: 

“With this ring I thee wed; 
this gold and silver I thee give; 
with my body I thee worship; 
and with all my worldly goods 
I thee endow.” 

We sat there eating our sand- 
wiches, unconscious of the immen- 


sity of the divine and human seas, 
the natural and _ supernatural 
oceans, upon which we had set 
sail together. 


May you see your children’s 
children... 


So prays the Church. 


Meet Joe Breig’s 
Aunt Kate and Aunt 
Tillie next month. 


“It seems to me, Fred, that with 
a closet for each of us, you could avoid 


jamming things into my half of yours!” 
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Gene Sherman * 


The Aromatic 
Frustration 


I GIVE up. I may never drink 
another cup of coffee again. And 
I love it. I love that wonderful, 
tempting, fresh-roasted aroma that 
breezes out at you when you open 
the can. Swhooosh! It breezes 
out. 


If I could drink the aroma, ev- 
erything would be lovely. But the 
fact is, you can’t savor an odor. 
No more than you can smell a 
taste. And as I have not been 
able to make a cup of coffee that 
tastes like it smells, I give up. I 
may switch to cocoa. 

Why I can’t build a decent mug 
of java I don’t rightly know. It isn’t 
that I haven’t tried. It isn’t that I 
haven’t persevered. I guess it’s 
just that some people can make 
good coffee and some can’t. And 
put me down as a failure. 

Now, I know that a dreamy, de- 
licious cup of coffee can be made, 
because I have drunk a number in 
my relentless pursuit of satisfaction 


* Reprinted from The Tidings, 1530 W. 
Ninth St, Lee Angeles 16, Calif. 
JUNE, 1956 


for my taste buds. And _ that’s 
what’s got me going in circles. If 
other people can do it, why can’t 
I? Like the ads say? 


This is no spur-of-the-moment 
pique. I refrained from announc- 
ing publicly my failure in this en- 
deavor until I felt I had exhausted 
every means of success. Allow me 
to elucidate. 


Whenever I go to a hotel and 
the coffee is excellent, I make it 
a point to ask the waiter to get me 
the brand name used. I make care- 
ful notes, being sure to spell all 
names correctly. Like as not, it 
turns out to be some brand I never 
heard of before. This makes the 
effort to find it more intriguing 
than ever. 


I sometimes spend weeks look- 
ing for the brand that I remember 
—in the cup—as the kind of coffee 
I long for. First I case the popular 
super-market shelves. Then I 
broaden my search to the esoteric 
little import grocery stores that 
deal in off-brand stuff. 

Several times I have stunned 
clerks with a delighted gasp when 
I found the brand, usually in a 
dusty and apparently unwanted 
can. The reason it is unwanted, 
generally, being it is twice the 
price of any other brand. 

Usuglly (I've done this so many 
times) the label goes into ecstacies 
over the blend in the can. It is al- 
ways a rare blend. Of fine coffee 
beans, fresh-roasted. Grown on 
sunswept South American _hill- 
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sides. Vacuum-packed to preserve 
all the delicacies of flavor not 
found in ordinary blends. 

My hand trembles as I latch the 
key to the strip of metal and start 
unwinding the container open. I 
can’t wait for that rush of aroma. 
Strangely, it always smells the 
same. It always smells good, but 
always the same. At this point I 
tell myself that the true subtleties 
of blending are loosed only when 
the bean is properly brewed and 
poured steaming from the pot. 


This is the point at which the 
shadow of failure begins to length- 
en across my culinary talents. 
Early in the game I tended toward 
the instinctive method of brewing 
coffee. Those were the days when 
I assumed that I could juggle the 
proportions of grounds and water 
to the best advantage simply be- 
cause I yearned so hard for a good 
cup of coffee. 


Since then, however, I have fol- 
lowed meticulously every direction 
I could lay my hands to, including 
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a recipe from a number of outdat- 
ed cook . Also, I have tried 
what I believe is every available 

of coffee maker, beginning 
with the big gray enameled pot for 
boiling it and ending with the 
fancy automatic vacuum devices 
supposed to relieve you of all re- 
sponsibility. 

None of them work. For me. 
They may work for others, but for 
me they turn out coffee that is too 
weak, too strong, tasteless, mudd: 
and always thoroughly devoid o! 
aroma. And don’t tell me about 
egg shells, because I've tried them, 
too. 


The reason I give up is because 
the other morning my No. 1 Girl 
poured me a cup of delightfully 
aromatic coffee with exactly the 
proper consistency. Naturally, I 
jumped for joy and demanded in- 
stantly how she made it. . 

“Why, I don’t know,” she said, 
startled. “I just threw it together. 
With some old coffee left over in 
a jar. I didn’t pay any attention 
to the proportions.” 


Many may criticize woman, but we know at least three things 
in her favor. (1) She never wastes two dollars worth of shotgun 
shells trying to shoot a twenty-five cent rabbit. (2) You never 
heard of her giving a waiter a four-bit tip because he smiled at 
her. (3) No one ever heard of a woman who would pay twenty- 
five dollars to hire a boat to get where fish are not.—Telephone . 
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Yes, Free!, Here’s our gift to you 
as a new reader of information 
Magazine: this complete 240 page 
book on Christian sex education by 
Father Henry V. Sattler. Answers 
questions, discusses problems, pulls 


no punches —a must for parents 
and teachers. 


the livelier faster-reading, more informative Catholic maga- 
for the whole family. Crisp, provo- 


zine that packs a wallo 
cative, plain-spoken. Published by the famous Paulist Fathers 


to fit your interests, your pocket, your purse. 


send: 


INFORMATION MAGAZINE 
401 West 59th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


| enclose $3 for the next 12 issues 
_ of Information. Send me my FREE 

copy of ‘Parents, Children, and 

the Facts of ‘Life.’ 
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